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TEACHERS! WIN A FREE 


OR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP 


Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


} Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 


3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Mlinois. 


4 You may submit as many entries as you 
* wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


This contest is open to all school 
* teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 





7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 





PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 
AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 

. see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 

Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 
like American Seating school furniture because...” 

And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 
proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable .. . 
and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


Nt 1 Orn 
SEATING 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 








GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 

Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World's 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks... delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world... 
be royally entertained as the VIP’s 
which you will be! 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 





VIA 


SABENA 


BELGIAN World AIRLINES 





SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 
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EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 


Also see these other 
Webster publications: 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING, 
features phonics and word-structure; grades 2-8 


THE NEW WEBSTER LANGUAGE, 
teaches language skills step by step; grades 3-6 


WEBSTER CLASSROOM SCIENCE LIBRARY, 
12 science books for reading and activities; grades 4-8 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC uses many special visual 
teaching features, such as the Number Line and 
the Abacus. Use this coupon to order your FREE 
Webster Number Line: 


Webster Publishing Company 
Please send me a Webster Number Line: 


Name__ és 





School 





Address. _ 





City__ er eee ee ee 
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Boys and girls “reason out” problems, 
gain greater insight, stronger skills, 
and confidence in their arithmetic ability! 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC introduces new arithmetic concepts 
to youngsters through true-to-life word or picture situations. These 
situations contain a problem. Several exercises ask pupils to solve 
the problem by using what they already know. You find it easier to 
teach the new arithmetic steps that boys and girls need in order to 
solve the problem in a faster, better way... because your pupils are 
made receptive through a deeper understanding of the reasons behind 
the concept. They will actually find arithmetic has meaning and is fun. 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC has a comprehensive problem-solving 
program, with an abundance of word problems and practice exercises 
to nail down the stronger understanding youngsters acquire. There is 
a spiral reteaching program, thorough testing, plus good organiza- 
tion, an orderly format and the writing is simple and clear. This 
program has the most fascinating illustrations ever used in arithmetic 
textbooks. Write for an illustrated brochure or ask your Webster 
Representative for examination copies. See for yourself why this 
new program is so remarkable. 























EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 
by Jesse Osborn, Adeline Riefling 
and Herbert F. Spitzer. 









Grades 3-8; Complete and func- 
tional Teachers’ Editions for each 
grade. 
















WEBSTER | PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Avenue « St. Louis 3, Missouri 


YOUR WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE: 
W. A. STOLEN * 1504 Edgehill Drive * Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 


need for 
military | 
guidance? 


TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 


In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 





P 7 


Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 





-FILL OUT COUPON 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN-P 


Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools—(Teacher military orienta- 
tion reference booklet) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life— (Teacher pamphlet 
on the need for military orientation) 


STM-2-58 


Prease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


Army Occupations and You— 
(Teacher reference booklet on Army 
occupations) 


This ... Is How It Is — (Student 
booklet describing Army life) 


ADDRESS 


[ 


Reserved For You—(Student book- 
let describing Army job training 
opportunities) 


Pathway to Maturity—(Parent book- 


let describing the psychological ben- 
efits of Army service) 
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BENNETT BOOKS 


YOUTH at the WHEEL 


Brand new (1958) comprehensive, skillfully 
written and lavishly illustrated... the outstand- 

ing driver training text with superb interest and 
appeal! Conveys the tremendous importance of 
driver training by motivating, dramatic copy; with 
nearly 700 big, powerful illustrations; and a superb 
sequence to give impact and realism to driver train- 
ing. Experts from every field assist the instructor- 
author to write this unparalleled independent school 
text. Has teacher key and complete discussion and 
test material. Get a copy and prove to yourself it’s 
truly the FINEST! GLENN............. $3.60 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 


Highly recommended for the classroom teacher as 
well as art teachers, consultants, parents and ad- 
ministrators. Contains comprehensive reports on 
actual classroom experiences from kindergarten 
through grade 6. Explains problems of arousing 
interest in art expression, achieving results with 
creative growth through art, judging children’s art 
productions on their own level, etc. Outstanding! 
Knudsen & Christensen............0065 $4.80 


EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 
— REED 


NEW! 1958 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS-BOOK 2 


The perfect sequel and companion-book to the tre- 
mendously popular Homemaking for Teenagers, 
Book 1. Continuing from Book 1, the most compe- 
tent and well-known homemaking authors add this 
text towards making home economics an integrated 
program in the schools. For grades 9 through 12, 
it demands your examination. McDermott & 
Nicholas—Pre-publication............. $4.80 
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HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS, Book 1 


ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE 
MAKING 


DRESS 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


FREE Personality Self-check Test 
for Driver Education 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


Textbook Publishers Since 1899 
7047 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 
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Credit Union Loans 

I was somewhat disappointed 
when it was found necessary to in- 
crease the interest rate on loans 
from the Credit Union. I have 
found the Credit Union an excellent 
service in the past, but now find 
that our teachers can borrow money 
much more cheaply from other 
lending institutions. Am I wrong in 
thinking that our credit union was 
a service to teachers than some way 
to make money? Perhaps I just don't 
know enough about your problems. 


We assure you that the Board of 
Directors of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union considered all angles 
of the credit union business before 
increasing the interest rates to teach- 
ers. Business circumstances dictated 
the decision. Except for a slight rate 
increase last April, there has been 
no change in interest rates by the 
Credit Union since it was organized 
in 1931. Furthermore, our opera- 
tional costs have increased as well 
as our competition. The interest 
rates now in effect are those charged 
by a majority of the credit unions, 
and they are much lower than most 
finance companies. The WTCU has 
always operated as a service organ- 
ization, and any earnings are re- 
turned to the members in the form 
of dividends after annual deposits 
to reserves are made, which are a 
legal requirement. 


Student Handbooks 
Cassville, Wis. 

We are in the process of making 
preparations for the production of 
an adequate Student handbook to 
be used in the Cassville High school 
and grades, 6-3-3-plan. . . 

Should you have samples of stu- 
dent handbooks in your office would 
you be able to send me about five 


at Uaacoramnn 





copies which would adequately it 
our situation. .. . 
EucENE V. DOWNER 
Principal 
We are pleased to send you 
sample copies which we have at the 
WEA office. When you have con- 
pleted your study may we have a 
copy of your handbook to pass cn 
to others who are making a simil:r 
worthwhile study. 


Broadening School Program 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Our Board of Education has indi- 
cated considerable interest in arranz- 
ing for summer sessions to cover 
certain aspects of our public educa- 
tion program. A program of this 
type naturally would need to be 
meaningful in relation to needs of 
youngsters. 

This office is wondering if you 
have any data on file as to the gen- 
eral practice of organizing summer 
classes within the State of Wiscon- 
sin, or of any research on this sub- 
ject. 

A, F. Jorpan 
Superintendent of Schools 

Your Board of Education is to be 
commended for seeking means to 
provide more and better education 
for youth of La Crosse. We regret 
that at the present time we do not 
have information on the subject. 


WEA’s Place 
Elkhorn, Wis. 
This is just a brief note to express 
our thanks to you for appearing on 
the recent Walworth County Insti- 
tute Program. We feel that talks 
such as yours keep teachers alert to 
their professional status and the part 
the WEA plays in continually rais- 
ing this status... 
STEVE Ep. 
Co. Supt. of Schools 


We sincerely hope our efforts 


produce results. 


February 1958 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Feb. 14—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 15-19—National Association of ‘Sec- 
ondary School Principals, NEA, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Feb, 20-22—American Association of Col- 
eges for Teacher Education, NEA, An- 
ual Convention, Chicago 

Feb, 22-25—American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, St. Louis 

Mar. 2-6—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 13th 
,nnual Convention, Seattle 

Mar. 7—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
ociation, Wausau 

Mar. 28—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
ion Association, Sheboygan 

Mer. 31—Apr. 3—American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, St. Louis 


Apr. 26-27—Wisconsin Home Economics | 


\ssociation, Green Lake 
May 2-3—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, Oshkosh 


May 9-10—International Reading Associa- | 


tion, Milwaukee 


June 29-July 4—National Education Asso- | 


ciation Convention, Cleveland 
Noy. 6-8—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1958 


President 
GILBERT L, ANDERSON .. 
President-Elect 


sa leraeginlaverurekreawrers Janesville | 


First Vice President 


Donatp C, HoEFT ........... Jefferson | 


Second Vice President 


Howarp C. KOEPPEN ........ Platteville | 


Third Vice President 


PauL R, SCHWANDT ........... Oshkosh | 


Executive Secretary 


Ee ©. WHINEIONS ic ccecine dices Madison | 


A eee Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


GILBERT ANDERSON ....... Beaver Dam | 
elersieewe elena eae Janesville | 


Donarp €. HOgFT q.......5.5006. Jefferson 


Howarp C. KoEpPEN ........ Platteville | 
TAUE KR. SCHWANDT .....6..0 Oshkosh | 
. Madison | 


LeRoy PETerson, Past Pres. .. 


District | 

ALLAN A, ANDERSON (1960) 
District II 

ALMA THERESE LINK (1958) ... 
District 111 

D. E. Fimep (1959): ...46... La Crosse 


District IV 
RaLpH LENZ (1959) ............ Berlin 

District V 
Donato E. Upson (1958) 


District VI 
ELLEN Case (1960) ....... Milwaukee 
Professional Staff 
H. C. WEINLICK .... Executive Secretary 
CuarLes U. FRAILEY ........ Research 
Ross B. ROWEN .......... Publications 
. Locals-PR Consultant 
Locals-FTA Consultant 


. Hudson 


Oshkosh 


. Janesville 
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President Gilbert Anderson 
works with some of his 
pupils at his school in 
Beaver Dam. 



























































From compromise and things half done, . 
Keep me with stern and stubborn pride; . 
And when at last the fight is won, Je 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. M 
—Louis Untermeyer, Prayer be 
My sixth grade class at the Wilson School in Beaver Dam has been studying ‘: 
Greece in Social Studies. They have been inspired by the great teacher and phi- re 
losopher who dared to ask, who had the intelligence to search, and the courage 
not to conform to what the crowd demanded. . . . this was Socrates. pe 
The striking parallels in our own society make us see a great need for think- a 
ers and teachers who are not afraid of change and progress; educators who will i 
shed fear, frustration, self satisfaction, and conformity. For Conformity to a Dic- ine 
tate is a Shackle and those in bondage cannot move forward, oli; 
As fellow Wisconsin teachers, you know that it is often easier, far more Th 
pleasant, and in many cases, far more lucrative personally to be a conformist. an 
However, America is better today because of men like Thomas Edison, Albert im 
Einstein, Frank Lloyd Wright, Theodore Roosevelt, Billy Mitchell and General we 
James Gavin—all examples of the non-conformist. We too must shake off our inte 
complacency and satisfaction and become instrumental in bringing about many Had 
needed changes in our educational system . . . changes needed and demanded by sub 
this new Sputnik era. anne 
This new era has brought with it many perplexing problems and we are be- pes 
ing asked many questions by the public today; questions about merit pay, ex- teac 
tended school term, teacher-class load, motivation of pupils, improved curricu- T 
lum, teacher certification, teacher recruitment, public support for education, shor 
teacher status, teacher salaries, science and mathematics, and many others. repc 
The PTA is an effective channel to assist us in giving this needed informa- aren 
tion to the people. It can be the bridge that unites home, school, and community Se 
in working toward the solution of our mutual problems. February is Founders Ed 
Month for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. I urge you Wisconsin ested 
teachers to join the 135,000 PTA members in our state and give them your whole- man 
hearted support in helping to make them a potent force for better education in ec 
your community. > ae 
1958 Brotherhood Week is February 16-23. As a member of the state com- cial a 
mittee, I wish to bring it to your attention with these words of Abraham House 
Lincoln:— author 
“Let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the other man, this _ 
race and that race and the other race being inferior and therefore they must be lishe. 
placed in an inferior position. Let us discard all these things, and unite as one This 
from ¢ 


people thruout this land, until we shall once more stand up declaring that all 


men are created equal.” bia 


1957, 






1958 
February Wise¢ 


The public is now taking a close look at education 


und educators. The opinion of a friendly critic 


should help the teaching profession understand the 


issues and decide the proper course to pursue. 


A Layman Looks at the Profession 


AM a layman invited to speak to 

the teaching profession on the 
highly technical question of profes- 
sional status of teachers. Certainly 
I'm not expected to look at the sub- 
ject from a technical point of view. 
Members of the profession are far 
better qualified to do that. What 
must be expected of me is an over- 
view of the question, a look at it 
from the outside. 

As a layman, I am perhaps ex- 
pected to say that laymen can do a 
great deal to raise the status of 
teachers. They can, and they are do- 
ing it. They are helping improve the 
climate in which teachers work. 
They are recruiting top students to 
enter teaching. They are working to 
improve salary schedules. They are 
striving to make teachers truly an 
integral part of their communities. 
And all of this is to the good. But I 
submit that these things, singly or 
combined, are the periphery. The 
center of the problem rests with the 
teaching profession itself. 

Therefore, what I can do in this 
short space is raise some questions, 
report some trends, and describe the 
arena in which the battle will be 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Toy became inter- 
ested in education thru working as a lay- 
man in a PTA in Delaware. His interest 
and enthusiasm for better education led 
to his participation in state conferences on 
education and ultimately to become spe- 
cial assistant to the chairman of the White 
House Conference on Education. He is 
author and commentator of the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company’s weekly 
tadio education news program and is pub- 
lisher of the newspaper Better Schools. 
This article is reprinted by permission 
from the Teachers College Record, Colum- 
‘bia University, Vol. 59, No. 1, October 
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fought in the next few years. My 
qualifications for doing this are 
based on the thousands of talks I’ve 
had with laymen about our schools. 


Who Is in the Profession? 
Teaching is a mass profession to- 
day, with more than a million and a 
quarter men and women making 
their living in education, There isn’t 
another profession that touches it 
for sheer numbers. There are about 
200,000 doctors, even fewer lawyers, 
and some 100,000 dentists. But the 
doctors, lawyers, and dentists have 
taken tremendous steps in insuring 
competence and in screening mem- 
bers of their professions. Most im- 
portant of all, they've taken initial 
steps themselves. They have cooper- 
ated fully with laymen, s@ that the 
standards were not imposed on 
these professions from the outside. 











Unless the teaching profession can 
take similar self-policing steps, my 
guess is that it stands in grave dan- 
ger of having the steps taken by 
outsiders. 

But it’s much more difficult for 
the teaching profession because of 
factors that set it apart from other 
professions. First of all, a young 
medical student who goes into in- 
ternship has made a once-and-for-all 
choice of a profession. It is rare to 
hear of a doctor who changes his 
profession. It’s getting rarer to hear 
of a teacher who doesn’t! A large 
percentage of the teaching profes- 
sion is made up of young women 
who never expect to make teaching 
their career. They hope to teach as a 
stopgap before marriage. To a lesser 
degree, this is true of the men enter- 
ing teaching, many of whom today 
are using teaching as a stepping- 

















, CITIZENS © 
EXPRESS VIEWS 





Citizens want the profession to take lead, but if it fails . . 


- laymen will move in... 























































stone to a job in industry, The turn- 
over in teaching every single year 
is nearly 10%. Despite the compe- 
tence and conscientiousness of many 
of these short-term teachers, they 
are not professionals and they don't 
stay in the field long enough to be- 
come professionals. 

These nonprofessional members of 
the teaching profession, therefore, 
seem to be pushing the entire pro- 
fession in a direction that guarantees 
short-term gains rather than long- 
term status. It is only natural that a 
teacher who expects to teach about 
five years would advocate a salary 
schedule which carries a maximum 
that can be reached in five years. I 
say it’s only natural; I do not say 
it’s professional. 

Here, then, is a high priority job 
for the teaching profession: define 
the profession more clearly in terms 
of the truly professional career 
teacher. 


History of the Profession 


Among the many reasons I have 
for believing the teaching profession 
itself can assume full responsibility 
for raising its professional status is 
the brilliant history it has already 
had in this regard. Look at this cap- 
sule trend which is the result of ef- 
forts by the teaching profession 
working practically single-handed: 

Ninety years ago elementary 
school teachers (fewer than 200,000 
in all) rarely had any education be- 
yond that acquired in the schools in 
which they taught. 

Fifty years ago not more than 
20% of all teachers (there were about 
a half million) had any special 
training for teaching. 

Forty years ago one-third of all 
teachers (under 700,000 total) had 
no more than two years of educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade and 
half of them had no more than four 
years. 

Twenty-five years ago, when there 
were about 850,000 teachers, most 
teaching certificates were still issued 
at the local and county level, which 
meant few standards were main- 
tained or enforced. 

Twenty years ago there were 
about 875,000 teachers, but a quar- 
ter of the states required only high 
school graduation or less for ele- 
mentary teacher certificates. 

Today state certification laws re- 
quire college training ranging from 


one year to four years, with a bache- 
lor’s degree, as a minimum for the 
well over one million classroom 
teachers. 

The profession has consistently 
raised certification standards, which 
helped to increase competence in 
the profession and helped to keep 
incompetents out. There have been 
better supervision and _ inservice 
training of teachers, both of which 
combined to raise standards. The 
profession has done much to remind 
the public of the importance of 
teachers and to make laymen aware 
of the undeserved low status and 
pay accorded teachers. It has also 
increased the security and bargain- 
ing position of teachers. 

But many recent actions have 
been aimed at benefiting school- 
teachers rather than education as a 
whole. The hope, undoubtedly, was 
that what benefited teachers bene- 
fited children. But in reality this ap- 
proach toward professionalism is not 
necessarily valid. Laws and require- 
ments to protect and improve the se- 
curity and position of the small core 
of professionals are always going to 
protect and improve the security 
and position of the large fringe of 
nonprofessionals and the small pro- 
portion of the truly unfit. 

I find this point of view not only 
among laymen but among members 
of the teaching profession. Here is 
how George E. Carrothers, professor 
emeritus of education, University of 
Michigan,* put it in the May 25, 
1957, issue of School and Society: 

“Teachers, by and large, have not 

developed superior teaching meth- 
ods, nor have they developed means 
to show clearly to parents and 
boards of education the distin- 
guished work of master teachers. 
We have not been willing to stand 
as a profession to proclaim the work 
of outstanding teachers and to in- 
sist on deserved recognition and re- 
ward. Rather, we have been willing 
to join others in pressure organiza- 
tions for the securing of the single 
salary schedule, with little regard to 
teaching effectiveness. At the pres- 
ent time, our profession as a whole 
discourages merit recognition of ef- 
fective service. Nothing could be 
more disheartening to ambitious 
young men and women entering the 
profession imbued with the desire 
to become masters in their chosen 
fields.” 








New Ideas in Teaching 

Let me dispel quickly any mis- 
taken idea that this is going to turn 
into an impassioned plea for merit 
pay. But let me add that the teach- 
ing profession’s flat statement that 
merit pay is impossible is unac- 
ceptable to the general public in its 
new maturity. In fact, the profes. 
sion’s rejection of many new ideas is 
causing it to lose status at a time 
when it’s wondering how to gain it 

The record of the last few years 
belies the teaching profession’s long 
history of being in the vanguard o! 
the movement to modernize educa 
tion. Practically every effort towarc 
change in the organization of teach. 
ing that does not follow the tradi 
tional pattern is turned down, some 
times seemingly without a full hear 
ing. There are four outstanding ex 
amples at hand today. 

1. Educational television. I have 
sat in on meetings where member: 
of the teaching profession have de 
rided it, belittled it, laid plans t 
fight it. I have yet to sit in on : 
meeting where teachers are looking 
at the facts and talking about way: 
to harness it. 

2. Teacher-aide programs. Fron: 
personal contact, I can report that 
teachers, by and large, have said 
the programs wouldn't work befor: 
they saw them in action. 

3. Merit pay. Almost to a man, th 
professionals I meet tell me it’s im- 
possible to pay a teacher according 
to his ability, and that laymen are 
out of order in bringing up the 
subject. 

4, Teacher preparation. A fourth 
case concerns the highly complex 
question of teacher-education pro- 
grams. Altho not so noticeable to- 
day as a few years ago, the unwill- 
ingness of the profession to re- 
examine the curriculum in teacher 
preparation has caused considerable 
ill will. (Admittedly the teachers of 
teachers were by no means solely to 
blame in this case.) But much pro- 
fessional prestige was lost before 
the critical interest of laymen and 
liberal arts institutions was accepted 
as having a valid place in the educa- 
tional picture. With the increasing 
cooperation among all parties con- 
cerned, one roadblock to professional 
recognition is being removed. 

Perhaps none of the first three ex- 
amples has anything to offer to edii- 
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cation and all should be discarded. 
{ don’t know, but Id like to see all 
‘hree—and many more—ideas get a 
‘air trial, What is preventing a fair 
‘rial and confusing the public in the 
yargain is the profession’s attitude 
roward these experimental pro- 
‘rams. Instead of a positive effort to 
explore the potential of each, the ef- 
‘ort has been to discourage any 
xperimentation. 


snalogy With Medicine 


Spokesmen for the teaching pro- 
lession are quick to compare it with 
the medical profession. I think this 
is a doubtful comparison for many 
reasons not pertinent here, but I'd 
like to use the profession’s own 
analogy to make a point. 

In comparison with 50 years ago, 
the medical profession, working 
with 40% fewer doctors per thousand 
population, gives better medical 
service to more Americans. At a 
time of severe manpower shortages, 
any profession—including teaching— 
should look behind that statement 
for the reasons. Here, I think, are 
some of them: 

First of all, a comprehensive study 
was made of medical education and 
the recommendations of that study 
were put into action. 

Second, the profession itself was 
reorganized largely thru the efforts 
of a layman, Abraham Flexner. 

Third, the medical profession en- 
couraged experimentation in related 
fields, such as biochemistry, which 
resulted in wonder drugs and other 
medical tools. 

Fourth, the profession built within 
itself subsidiary professions to save 
the valuable time and skill and 
knowledge of the top man. 

Fifth, the profession set up rigid 
standards for its members. And last, 
the profession explained to the pub- 
lic, step-by-step, what it was doing 
and why. 

I offer those steps to any profes- 
sion now looking at itself critically. 
Where the steps are being taken in 
other professions and organizations 
the results are uniformly excellent. 


Demand for Quality 


Earlier I mentioned the growing 
maturity of the general public work- 
ing on school problems, The citi- 
_ zen’s increasingly important role en- 
ters into any discussion of teaching 
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because the citizen, sometimes more 
than the professional, accepts the 
teacher as the most important factor 
in the education of his children. 

To the eternal discredit of the av- 
erage citizen, for a long, long time 
he didn’t care whether school kept 
or not. He was pretty sure it would 
keep because there was a high per- 
centage of dedication in most teach- 
ers. But the efforts of teachers to 
improve themselves went unno- 
ticed. So did experiments in educa- 
tion, largely initiated by the teach- 
ers. So, strangely enough, did the 
miracle of universal education hap- 
pen without fanfare. 

Everything seemed to be going 
so well when the bubble burst. Sud- 
denly, every problem was a crisis 
and the citizens who hadn't both- 
ered to take any interest started 
blaming the professional educator 
for all of the things that were 
wrong. 

But, to condense the story of a 
stormy decade into a sentence, the 
faultfinding gave way to factfinding 
and the community's schools be- 
came a partnership operation, with 
laymen and educators working out 
their problems together. 

The first problems were tangible 
ones: count the children, buy the 
bricks, raise the salaries, pay the bill. 
In the process of solving those prob- 
lems, which were monumental in 
many districts, the citizens learned 
a lot. Not the least of what they 
learned was a new respect for the 
professional, this time based on facts 
and not sentimentality. The few 
headline cases of citizens meddling 
in method were enough for most 
citizens committees to learn that 
there were some things better left 
to the professionals. And the bitter 
results of refusing to work with the 
citizens were enough for most 
professionals. 

With his new knowledge and his 
sparked interest, the citizen in the 
past year or so has become con- 
cerned with the intangibles of edu- 
cation. Part of this concern has been 
induced by America’s world-leader- 
ship role. Whatever the reasons, he 
now is sure that the children in to- 
day’s classrooms are going to have 
to learn more, learn faster, and learn 
better. In other words, the citizen 
today wants quality education. 

This can be reduced to a 
syllogism: 


The teacher is the most important 
single factor in education. 

Education must be of a _ high 
quality. 

Therefore, high quality teaching 
is essential to education. 


Who Does What? 


If citizens’ committee leaders and 
professional teachers are in agree- 
ment that high-quality teaching is 
the nub of the problem, who is go- 
ing to take the lead in getting it? 

As a leader of a layman’s organi- 
zation, I hope that laymen will not 
have to take the lead. 

This does not mean that the citi- 
zens don't have jobs they can do 
and do well in this area but theirs 
are peripheral jobs. Citizens’ com- 
mittees should continue to help re- 
cruit the best possible people for the 
profession, but the teachers should 
make sure that it’s the best possible 
profession. Citizens should continue 
their willingness to foot the bill for 
professional salaries, but teachers 
should see that those salaries are 
paid for quality teaching. Citizens 
should continue to make their hopes 
for education known, but teachers 
should find ways to achieve those 
goals competently and quickly. Citi- 
zens should suggest possibilities for 
the transmission of knowledge, but 
teachers should test those possibili- 
ties in the crucible of honest re- 
search, rejecting the useless and 
putting the useful to work. 

The new determination of citizens 
demanding quality education means 
to me that they intend for the 
schools to provide it, They want the 
profession to take the lead, but if 
the profession fails to do so laymen 
will move into the vacuum. I think 
it would be unfortunate for this to 
happen. 

If I read the barometer of citi- 
zens interest correctly, there is little 
time left for theoretical discussion. 
Now is the time for the teaching pro- 
fession to reconcile the nightmare 
of quantity with the dream of 
quality, to demonstrate the strength 
of dynamism over traditionalism. 
Those important battles will be 
fought in the profession’s own arena 
with the true professional writing 
the rules. 

In the growing cheering section 
there are already well over a million 
informed citizens who wish the 
teaching profession well. 
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F OUR schools should be judged 

solely on the basis of the infor- 
mation conveyed by newspaper pho- 
tographs of school activities, it 
would appear that the primary con- 
cern of these educational enterprises 
is a series of seasonal extracurricular 
activities crowded into a_ busy 
schedule of sporting events and cli- 
maxed with a vernal pageant called 
graduation. 

This, briefly, is one of the more 
obvious conclusions based on the 
results of a recent analysis made 
during a ten-month period of all 
school photographs published in 
3,600 issues of 12 daily newspapers 
with a combined daily circulation 
of over 200,000. 


Behind such studies of newspaper 
content are two assumptions that are 
axiomatic to most serious students 
of the public schools. 1.) Necessary 
support and intelligent understand- 
ing of public schools are related to 
the amount and kind of information 
available to the public about the 
schools. 2.) Newspapers are the pri- 
mary source of information about 
the schools in most communities. 


Why Pictures? 

An increasing amount of informa- 
tion is transmitted by pictures in 
this age of communication miracles. 
Television, currently our most pop- 
ular form of mass communication, is 
basically a picture medium. News- 
papers today print more and more 
local photographs in an effort to 
hold readers who are virtually inun- 
dated with illustrated messages via 
television, motion pictures, picture 
magazines, picture books, and the 
general prevalence’ of pictures in 
our society. 

During the last decade the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, the Advertising Research Foun- 
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How Well Do We 


Picture the Schools? 


Working with your local 


editor, teachers can improve 


public understanding of the schools. 
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dation, and individual students of 
mass communication have conducted 
hundreds of studies to determine 
what readers find of most interest in 
the more than 53 million newspa- 
pers published each day in the 
United States. 

Thruout this large body of reader- 
ship research, one finding is marked 
by its consistency: picture pages and 
individual photographs attract the 
highest attention among newspaper 
readers, outranking even the highest 
scoring news stories. 

For educators another significant 
finding established by this research 
is the fact that among all types of 
photographs published in newspa- 
pers, pictures of children elicit the 
greatest reader interest. This inter- 
est, incidentally, is more pronounced 
for women than for men. 


Since the advent of photoengra\ - 
ing, journalists have been very muc | 
aware of the general appeal of phi - 
tographs of children. Most newsp: - 
per editors today are anxious t) 
publish more good pictures of chi - 
dren. Despite this fact, photograpls 
of children engaged in school activ- 
ities were surprisingly rare in the 
newspapers examined by the author. 
Interestingly enough, only 9% of the 
school pictures found in this analysis 
were photographs of children under 
12 years of age. 


How Many School Pictures? 


During the ten-month period of 
the picture analysis just mentioned, 
the 12 newspapers published a total 
of 2,428 photographs dealing with 
local public school activities. There 
was, of course, a great variation 
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Photos courtesy Madison Public Schools 


Thirty-seven per cent of the photographs were classified as ‘‘athletics.”’ 
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among individual newspapers as to 
the quantity of school pictures pub- 
lished. ; 

The two largest newspapers in 
the study, with daily circulations of 
105,000 and 45,000, published re- 
spectively 614 and 638 school pho- 
toxraphs during the time of the 
analysis, Thus, two newspapers ac- 
count for more than half of the 
school pictures found in the 12 
newspapers. On the other hand, two 
of the smaller newspapers, each 
wiih a daily circulation of about 
3,000, published a combined total 
of only 15 such pictures during the 
same period. 

\ltho there is a tendency for 
larger newspapers to print more pic- 
tures of all kinds, we have already 
seen that such a relationship does 
not necessarily exist between the 
size of a newspaper and the quantity 
of school pictures it prints. 

This lack of relationship between 
newspaper size and quantity of 
school pictures was further empha- 
sized by a striking variation found 
between two newspapers of almost 
the same size. One, with a circula- 
tion of 5,714, printed 52 school pho- 
tographs while another, with a cir- 
culation of 6,704, printed 456 such 
pictures during the ten-month period. 

Based on purely quantitative con- 
siderations, it would seem, there- 
fore, that factors other than the size 
of a newspaper often determine the 
number of school pictures published 
in that newspaper. 


School Pictures of What? 


Of much more importance than 
the number of school pictures in a 
newspaper over a period of time is 
the content of these pictures. Photo- 
graphs, like paragraphs, can be 
good, bad, or indifferent depending 
on the skill with which they are 
created and the interest readers 
bring to them. 

The 2,428 photographs considered 
in this analysis were each classified 
into one of 36 subject-matter cate- 
gories covering the full range of 
school activities. The categories in- 
cluded such things as administra- 
tion, athletics, classroom, dramatics, 
faculty, field trips, guidance, labora- 
tory, library, music, and parents, 

A majority of the photographs 
were classified in only two of the 
36 categories: 904 pictures (37%) as 


“athletics” and 636 pictures (26%) 


as “graduation.” 
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Photographs. , . 


The photographs classified as 
“athletics” were all pictures of extra- 
curricular athletic activities such as 
football, basketball, and_ baseball. 
Another category included only cur- 
ricular “physical education” activ- 
ities for boys and girls from kinder- 
garten thru high school. There were 
11 photographs or .4% of the total 
thus classified as physical education. 

Following the group of 636 “grad- 
uation” pictures in order of fre- 
quency were 133 photographs (6%) 
classified as “faculty.” An interesting 
note regarding these faculty pictures 
is the fact that 45% were pictures of 
either football or basketball coaches. 
And one-third of the newspapers 
published no faculty pictures. 

The remaining 755 school photo- 
graphs were classified into 33 of the 
36 subject-matter categories and 21 
of these categories each contained 
less than 1% of the total school pic- 
tures found in the analysis. 

From this picture content analysis 
it is manifest that only a very few 
aspects of the school program are 
pictured significantly in daily news- 
papers. Photographs of pupils and 
teachers in classroom and laboratory 
situations are nonexistent in most 
newspapers and quite rare in others. 


Can Picture Be Changed? 


If our schools are to be pictured 
in the press as something more than 
a series of extracurricular activities, 
major changes are needed in school 
photographs currently being pub- 
lished. This, of course, will involve 
something more than simply produc- 
ing more pictures of non-athletic 





in classrooms and laboratories are nonexistent in most newspapers. 


school activities. Children, yes, but 
not 40 or 50 of them row on row 
staring self-consciously from the 
page. 

Photography is essentially a mat- 
ter of selection, and the more pic- 
tures available from which a selec- 
tion can be made, the more likely 
the prospect of selecting pictures 
that will say what needs to be said. 
The ability of the person behind the 
camera to “select” significant rec- 
tangles from the realities of the 
school is perhaps the most important 
aspect of selection. 

Pictures may be made by a 
teacher or a high school student 
who has mastered the mechanics of 
photography. He may be a commer- 
cial photographer or a newspaper 
reporter whose “view” of school 
activities can be made more pene- 
trating with the right kind of assist- 
ance from the school. Whoever he 
is, his photographic interpretation 
of the schools will be no better than 
his understanding of them. 

Few newspaper photographs have 
more reader-appeal than good pic- 
tures of children, and the greatest 
concentration of children in any 
community is found in the schools. 
These are the basic ingredients, and 
they can be combined to produce 
more accurate pictures in the local 
press of what the schools are doing. 

In view of all this, it seems curi- 
ous that editors and educators do 
not work together more effectively 
for what would obviously be to 
their mutual advantage—better 
schools. 





CHARLES U. FRAILEY 
WEA Director of Research 


To help you prepare your annual 


income tax returns, the WEA Research 


Department offers some suggestions. 


Freedom’s Bill Is Due! 


3} ets time is here again—April 
15 is not far in the future and 
it is time for most of us to sit down 
and calculate the individual cost for 
the benefits of living in this great 
country of ours. In other words, in- 
come tax time is rapidly approach- 
ing. 

You can do it the easy way and 
take a short cut by using the stand- 
ard deduction, or you may go the 
long way and take advantage of all 
the “deductible” items. This “long 
way” may save you money even tho 
it might give you cause for a head- 
ache or two along the way. 

There are many deductions that a 
teacher may take. If you are a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, the National Education 
Association, and your local educa- 
tion association, you are eligible for 
some consideration. All dues to pro- 
fessional organizations and subscrip- 
tions to professional journals may be 
deducted from your gross income. 
This would include dues paid to 
classroom teacher organizations, sub- 
ject matter organizations, etc. 

If you attended the big WEA con- 
vention in November or any other 
professional meeting (including dis- 
trict conventions, workshops, ete. ) 
the expenses for travel, lodging and 
meals are also deductible, providing 
you have not been reimbursed. 


Summer School 


The problem of whether summer 
school expenses may be deducted 
from your gross income still depends 
on the interpretation of the reason 
that a teacher attended summer 
school. A new ruling is to be pub- 
lished by the Internal Revenue 
Service but it has not been forth- 
coming to date. However the NEA 
is not optimistic about the new rul- 
ing and is urging congressional 
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action to secure a fair deal for 
teachers (see “The Case of the De- 
ductible Tights,” Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, January, 1957, pp. 12- 
33). 

If summer school was required for 
the purpose of maintaining your 
present position then such expenses 
may be deducted from your gross 
income. If your school system re- 
quires that all teachers earn a cer- 
tain amount of college credit in a 
certain number of years, expenses 
are deductible. However, if you 
attend summer school to earn an 
advanced degree, to increase your 
salary, or to enable you to obtain a 
new position then the expenses in- 
curred in such training are not de- 
ductible. Even a written statement 
by the administrator or school board 
of a school district to the effect that 
your attendance at summer school is 
required to maintain your position 
may not insure the deductibility of 
your expenses. 

There is a possibility that certain 
expenses incurred while attending 
evening or Saturday classes may be 
deductible if you are required by 
local rules or regulations or state 
statutes to attend such classes to 
maintain your position. This prob- 
ably means that tuition and travel 
expenses may be deducted. No de- 
duction is allowed for meals unless 
you are away from home overnight. 
This type of case should be pre- 
sented to the Director of Internal 
Revenue, Washington 25, D.C., for 
a ruling. 

It is doubtful that expenses in- 
volved in travel taken in lieu of 
required education can be deducted. 


Retirement Income 


A retired teacher must use Sched- 
ule E of the tax return to report 
income. Schedule E has two parts, 


a retired teacher uses either Part 

or II, but not both. Which part : 
used depends on the kind of reti 

ment allowance he receives, amou: 
received, and his total contributio:s 
to the retirement fund. The Intern: 
Revenue Service has published 
booklet called Regulations Relati: 
to Annuities (Publication No. 7°, 
Rev. 6-57), which may be pu- 
chased from the Government Prin - 


ing: Office for 25¢. These regulatio:s. 


have been summarized by the R»- 
search Division of the NEA, and 
this publication is available without 
cost. 


After a retired teacher determin::s 
the taxable portion of his retirement 
income and enters it in Schedule #, 
then he must fill in Schedule K on 
Page 4 of the Income Tax Form 
1040. Instructions for completing 
both Schedule E and K are included 
with Form 1040 issued by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 


A credit equal to 20% of the first 
$1,200 of retirement income can be 
taken against the tax otherwise due 
(20% of $1,200 = $240 maximum). 
Retirement income for purposes of 
computing the tax credit must be re- 
duced by amounts received under 
the Social Security and Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts. If a retired teacher is 
under 65 years of age and had 
“earned income” of $2,100 or more, 
or if a retired teacher is 65 years of 
age or over and under 72, and had 
“earned income” of $2,400 or more, 
the above credit does not apply. 
After age 72, earnings do not affect 
credit on retirement income. 


Pay of Injuries or Sickness 


Workman’s compensation benetits 
are excludable from gross income. 
Amounts paid in excess of the 
amount provided in the applicable 
statute are not excludable unless 
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they qualify for exclusion under an 
accident or health plan. 

If an individual purchases a pol- 
icy of accident or health insurance 
out of his own funds, benefits there- 
under are excludable. If employees 
pay the entire premium on a group 
accident or health insurance plan, 
the benefits thereunder are exclud- 
able, But, if the employer is the sole 
contributor to such a plan or pays 
the entire premium for such a policy 
for his employees, the benefits are 
not excludable. 


Many such plans are jointly 
financed. If the employer (school 
district) and his employees (teach- 
ers) contribute to a fund or buy a 
policy, benefits thereunder are ex- 
cludable only to the extent that the 
employees pay for them. 


Up to $100 a week paid to an 
employee who is absent from work 
because of injury or sickness may be 
excluded from gross income under 
certain conditions. For sickness, the 
exclusion does not begin until the 
end of a waiting period of seven 
days unless the employee is hos- 
pitalized for at least one day. Hos- 
pitalization means admission as a 
bed patient and not as an in-and- 
out patient or entry into the out- 
patient ward or the emergency 
ward of a hospital. There is no wait- 
ing period if the sick-leave pay is 
paid because of a personal injury. 


General Deductions 


Other general deductions of in- 
terest to teachers as well as to all 
taxpayers are listed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Deductions may be made of char- 
itable contributions if the taxpayer 
uses Form 1040 and itemizes his de- 
ductions. Contributions of individ- 
uals are deductible up to 20% of the 
taxpayer's adjusted gross income, or, 
to 30% if the extra 10% is contributed 
to a church, a convention or associa- 
tion of churches, certain tax-exempt 
educational organizations, or a hos- 
pital. 

Working mothers or widowers 
may deduct the actual cost of child 
care up to $600 per year, if paid to 
enable them to be gainfully em- 
ployed, and the child is under 12 or 
is physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated. A working wife is allowed 
such a deduction only if she files a 
joint return and if the combined ad- 
justed income exceeds $4,500, the 
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excess reduces the amount of ex- 
emption (if husband is mentally or 
physically incapacitated, the above 
limitation does not apply). 

If you itemize deductions you can 
deduct interest you paid on personal 
debts such as bank loans or home 
mortgages. You may also deduct the 
interest paid for purchasing personal 
property (such as automobiles, 
radios, etc.) on the installment plan 
where the interest charges are not 
separately stated from other carry- 
ing charges. The interest deduction 
may not exceed the portion of the 
total carrying charges attributable 
to the taxable year. 

You can deduct most non-Federal 
taxes paid by you—personal prop- 
erty taxes, real estate taxes, state in- 
come taxes, auto license fees, state 


Watch Out! 


Deductions are not always the 
same for Federal and State income 
taxes. Following are some of the 
differences in allowable deductions 
for Wisconsin income tax purposes: 
1) child care expenses are not de- 
ductible; 2) contributions are lim- 
ited to 10% of net income before de- 
ducting contributions; 3) medical 
expenses are allowable in excess of 
$75 but not over $1,500 for hospital. 
nursing, medical, surgical, dental 
and medical supplies (including cer- 
tain insurance premiums); 4) per- 
sonal property taxes on_ business 
property only, not on own residence, 
personal property, pleasure property 
or vacant lots; 5) gasoline taxes and 
license fees are deductible for busi- 


Be prepared to itemize your expense accounts in your 1958 income tax return. 


gasoline taxes, etc. However, you 
cannot deduct tobacco taxes. The 
internal revenue department has 
ruled that in Wisconsin, tobacco 
taxes are not imposed on the con- 
sumer and therefore are not de- 
ductible. 

Actual medical and dental ex- 
penses (including certain insurance 
premiums and travel) in excess of 
3% of adjusted gross income may be 
deducted. Amounts paid for medi- 
cine and drugs may be taken into 
account only to the extent that they 
exceed 1% of the adjusted gross in- 
come. Maximum deduction is $2,500 
per exemption, with $5,000 maxi- 
mum for a separate return, and 
$10,000 maximum for return of a 
head of household and joint return. 
If you are 65 or older the 3% restric- 
tion does not apply. 


ness purposes only; 6) a deduction 
for Federal income taxes and social 
security tax not exceeding 3% of net 
income before contributions and be- 
fore Federal income tax deduction 
is allowed. This deduction is limited 
to tax on Federal income subject to 
State taxes; and 7) inheritance taxes 
are not deductible. 


Be Wise—Itemize 


For those teachers and adminis- 
trators who have expense accounts 
or are paid for mileage, etc., be sure 
to itemize all business expenses in 
1958. Receipts should be filed and 
retained to support your 1958 report 
of receipt and expenditure of ex- 
pense money. This report will be 
required as part of your 1958 income 
tax return. 





News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








HE year 1957 was truly a big 

year including such events as 
Little Rock Desegregation episode, 
Sputnik, Khrushchev’s ascendency in 
Russia, Queen Elizabeth’s visit, 
Senate investigations, Eisenhower's 
illnesses, Eisenhower Doctrine in 
Middle East, NATO meeting, Eco- 
nomic recession, drouth, floods, and 
hurricanes. In at least two of the 
most critical of these events, Sput- 
nik and Little Rock, education was 
of crucial significance. 


Education—Nationwide 


In a footnote to the Major Edu- 
cational Events of 1957, Ben Bro- 
dinsky, editor of Edpress Newsletter 
says: 

“The 1957 event that affected 
America’s education most deeply 
took place outside the United States 
—on a Russian plain from which 
mankind’s first earth satellite was 
sent into space on October 4.” “As 
a result,” he goes on to say, “the last 
three months of the year were char- 
acterized by educational reassess- 
ment.” 


The immediate eftect of Sputnik 
on education was to re-emphasize 
the need for appropriate stress on 
mathematics, science, and foreign 
language. The longer range effect 
was a growing awareness that edu- 
cational programs must be improved 
at all levels if the United States is 
to compete successfully with Russia. 


Here are the Ten Major Educa- 
tion Events of 1957 as seen by Ben 
Brodinsky: 


1. Governor Faubus, Arkansas, or- 
ders national guard to keep nine 
Negro students from entering the 
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As we plan for the future 


it is well to take 


A Glance Over Our 
Shoulders at 1957 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 


Publications Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


Little Rock Central High School “to 
preserve peace and prevent vio- 
lence.” 


2. President Eisenhower orders 
Federal troops to Little Rock “to 
enforce the authority of the Federal 
courts” and to assure the peaceful 
entrance of nine Negro students. 


3. The U. S. Office of Education 
releases a report entitled “Education 
in the USSR,” pointing out Soviet 
advances in scientific education. 

4. The House of Representatives 
defeats HR 1 by a vote of 208-205, 
thus killing all hopes for Federal 


aid for school construction in 1957. 
5. President Eisenhower, in ad- 
dress to State Governors at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., proposes that States 
take over completely long estab- 
lished Federal-state programs. 

6. The President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School 
issues its final report, calling for 
expansion of higher educational 
facilities. 

7. The National Education Asso- 
ciation concludes its centennial year, 
with plans for expanded services 
made possible by increase in dues 
from $5 to $10. 


8. Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Marion Folsom com- 
pletes draft of legislation designed 
to enlist the aid of the Federal gov- 
ernment in improving scientific edu- 
cation in schools and colleges, while 
at the same _ time strengthening 
entire publicly-supported systems of 
education. 

9. Commission on Mathematics, 
College Entrance Examination 
Board, holds final meeting for pur- 
pose of releasing for publication 


new-type mathematics curriculuin 
for the satellite age. 


10. Educational Television and 
Radio Center announces that a “sur- 
prising total of 12,000,000 Ameri- 
cans” comprise present audience for 
educational television—not including 
the many thousands of pupils in- 
volved in closed-circuit TV instruc- 
tional programs thruout the country. 


Wisconsin Education 


The year 1957 was a rather 
eventful year for Wisconsin Educa- 
tion.1 On the state level, the legisla- 
ture held the spotlight with the pas- 
sage of some 86 bills related to edu- 
cation. It seems to be the consensus 
that the legislature, ably and wiil- 
ingly seconded by the governor, sup- 
ported the advancement of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 


Among the notable achievements 
of the legislature were: 


1. State aid was increased to Wis- 
consin public schools. Equalization 
aid for integrated districts was in- 
creased by stepping up valuation 
per student from $23,500 to $28,000 
and in basic districts from $21,000 
to $23,000. Total biennial elemen- 
tary and high school aids increased 
from $45,750,000 to $75,450,000. 

2. Simplification and clarification. 
of procedures were provided for re- 
organization of school districts. 
Greater responsibilities are now 








‘We are indebted for suggestions to 
Eugene McPhee of State College Regents, 
Clarence Greiber of State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Lindley J. 
Stiles and staff members of U. W., School 
of Education, Henry C. Weinlick of WEA, 
and to staff members of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 
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placed upon the county superin- 
‘endent of schools. 


3. The beginning was madé of 
serious consideration of ways and 
neans of placing all territory in 
Wisconsin in districts organized to 
yperate a high school. (About 60% 
if all territory is now in high school 
listricts comprising 83% of valuation 
ind 75% of pupils.) This move has, 
is yet, not gone beyond the hearing 
stage. Consideration was also given 
to the need for a _ metropolitan 
school district or its equivalent but 
no legislation was provided. 


4. First efforts were made by the 
1957 Legislature to replace the 
county superintendent district with 
a new intermediate district. No leg- 
islation is as yet provided. 

5. The Wisconsin Legislature en- 
acted into law a number of new 
services for handicapped children. 

a. Provided homebound instruction for 

mentally retarded children. 


b. Set up scholarships at the college 
level for deserving deaf pupils. 


. Established handicapped children’s 
boards in all counties providing spe- 
cial educational services thru the 
office of the county superintendent 
of schools. 


. Authorized the creation of county- 
wide systems of transportation for 
rural handicapped children. 


. Changed (from a local municipality 
responsibility to one of shared re- 
sponsibility for all municipalities not 
offering specific services to handi- 
capped children) the method of pay- 
ment of tuition for handicapped chil- 
dren. 


6. In 1957 the Legislature also 
appropriated $14,000 for the next 
biennium for scholarships to aid 
Wisconsin Indians to attend college. 
An equal amount was appropriated 
by the Federal government for the 
same purpose. 

7. Increased salaries were pro- 
vided for faculty members in state 
institutions of higher learning. 


8. Made provision for program of 
group insurance for all state em- 
ployees. 

9. By January 1, 1958, as a result 
of prior legislation and teacher elec- 
tion, a large proportion of Wisconsin 
teachers will be covered by OASI. 

10. Improvement was_ brought 
about in state’s program of retire- 
ment by making possible the invest- 
ment of retirement funds in a vari- 
able annuity plan. 


11. Chapter 224 of the Laws of 
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1957 will enable the establishment 
of area boards of vocational and 
adult education. 

12. State aids for vocational and 
adult education were increased by 
$180,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1958, and ending June 
30, 1959. State aids for part-time 
instruction in vocational agriculture 
were increased $45,000 annually. 


13. Chapter 453 of the Laws of 
1957 provides for the establishment 
of a training program in fire preven- 
tion and protection. 


Public Schools 


The trend in upgrading of teacher 
preparation continued in 1957. The 
number of permit teachers declined 
about 10% over last year. 


On the reorganization front, Wis- 
consin school districts dropped to an 
all time low of 3,568, a decrease of 
some 308 districts during the past 
year, The rate of reorganization also 
increased over the past year. Merg- 
ers of small high schools reflect a 
continuing trend toward the re- 
placement of small, expensive, and 
inefficient high schools by a single 
high school with well rounded edu- 
cational programs and services at 
lower costs per pupil. Tho the Leg- 
islature repealed Section 40.075 in 
1957, it is interesting to note that 
during its two years of operation 
some 500 orders were issued under 
it. 

The Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, a merger of 
a number of school administrative 
organizations in 1956, set up a co- 
ordinating committee on Wisconsin 
educational research in 1957. As an 
indication of its increased impor- 
tance and activity, the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards was 
incorporated in 1957. 

In public school building, Wis- 
consin has again kept up with its 
need for new classrooms. Contracts 
were let for some 1,800 classrooms 
at a cost of $71,000,000. This repre- 
sents the. largest building commit- 
ment since World War II. In addi- 
tion to new construction, districts 
demonstrated a willingness to up- 
grade older school facilities by mod- 
ernizing and remodeling. Over 100 
more high school classrooms and 
150 elementary classrooms were 
constructed in 1957 than in 1956. 
Reorganization provided some of 
the impetus for the building of 


additional classrooms and commu- 
nity centers. 


(There is a trend in school con- 
struction toward medium quality, 
semi-fire resistant buildings which 
will provide anticipated low main- 
tenance cost. Emphasis is on flexi- 
bility and expansibility in functional 
and attractive buildings suited to 
modern educational programs.) 


The State School for the Hard of 
Hearing and the State School for 
the Visually Handicapped have set 
up with the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee and Madison respec- 
tively, summer training programs for 
teachers. 


Higher Education 


The large enrollment increases of 
the past four years at the State Col- 
leges leveled off at a record high of 
12,072 on campus and 3,212 in ex- 
tension class centers in 71 Wisconsin 
communities. On campus, the total 
increase was 7% or 768 students in 
the ten colleges. Tho sizeable, this 
increase did not come up to the 
1,357 increase in 1956 or the 2,030 
student increase of 1955. On the 
other hand, 1957 was the big year 
for off-campus classes with a 50% 
increase over 1956 and a total enroll- 
ment of 3,212 teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. 


Building moved on apace at the 
State Colleges. As 1957 ended, there 
were 28 building projects under 
construction, ready for construction, 
on architects’ drawing boards or in 
preliminary planning stages. Besides 


the new dormitories and student 
union building under or ready for 
construction at each college, there 
were laboratories and_ laboratory 
schools, classroom buildings, physi- 
cal education buildings, and a 
library building at one or another 
of the colleges. 


The 15 men on the Coordinating 
Committee for Higher Education 
built up in 1957 an imposing num- 
ber of background studies covering 
post high school education in Wis- 
consin. For the first time in the 
history of the state a policy group 
was prepared to make decisions on 
all of Wisconsin’s public higher ed- 
ucation. Some specific achievements 
were: 

1. A single budget, and building 
program was presented to the legis- 
lature. 





2. Milwaukee's two state institu- 
tions of higher learning were 
merged with growing efficiency of 
operation and service to the lake- 
shore area. 

3. Stout and the Institute of Tech- 
nology were firmly established in 
the State College system, 

4, The private colleges cooper- 
ated with the state institutions to 
provide leadership on committees 
designed to help work out plans to 
serve the educational needs of Wis- 
consin’s youth. 

5. Coordination condemned bien- 
nially since 1897 was working better 
in 1957 than the most optimistic 
citizen could have hoped. 


The School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, emphasizes the 
following achievements in the field 
of research: 


1. Development of a new Cooper- 
ative Program of Educational Re- 
search and Service at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

2. The completion and publishing 
of the study on the county superin- 
tendency in Wisconsin. 

3. The expansion of research pros- 
pects at the University of Wisconsin. 
A number of research projects 
under some 16 members of the staft 
of the School of Education have a 
total budget grant of $545,808. 

4. Particular attention is called to 
the experimental (and _ timely) 
study to evaluate the role and effec- 
tiveness of teaching high school 
physics with the aid of tele-films. 

5. A number of grants for research 
came from Wisconsin companies or 
associations. 

Of importance for building at the 
State Colleges and the University of 
Wisconsin is approval of a program 
to commit equivalent amounts of 
tuition income to the repayment of 
borrowed funds to provide build- 
ings. 

The University of Wisconsin is 
going ahead with the Wisconsin 
Center Building (on campus, Madi- 
son) designed to serve more ade- 
quately the educational needs of 
adults in the state. 


Vocational and Adult Education 
The year 1957 saw an increasing 
enrollment of high school graduates 


in business and industrial education. 
Minimum standards for programs of 
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this type have been established and 
approved by the State Board in the 
fields of business education, automo- 
tive technology, and electrical tech- 
nology. Curricula have been devel- 
oped with the cooperation of the 
Highway Commission for training 
of highway construction engineering 
aides. 

The Milwaukee School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education Televi- 
sion Station WMVS-TV—Channel 10 
began broadcasting on Monday, 
October 28, 1957. Programs are con- 
tributed by a number of groups. 
This station provides an excellent 
television laboratory for the training 
of television program directors and 
technicians. 

Because of junior high school stu- 
dents’ interest, Future Homemakers 
Association amended its constitution 
to include seventh and eighth grade 
homemaking pupils. 

Approximately 50 schools have set 
up training for the beginning 
drivers. 

A study of the occupational 
choices of rural boys was under- 
taken in 1957 by the Department of 
Agriculture and Extension Educa- 
tion. This study will continue over 
several years. 


Conclusion 


Thus we recount a brief review 
of 1957 educational events in Wis- 
consin. Perhaps a brief look over 
our shoulder from time to time will 
help us to get our future bearings. 


Curriculum Comments 


Scope and Sequence— 
Help or Hindrance? 


ANY are not content with the 

old axiom in curriculum build- 
ing which holds that “the scope of 
the curriculum is determined by the 
nature of society; sequence is deter- 
mined by the nature of the child.” 
Even if one reads “our community” 
for society, and “our pupils” for the 
child, some feel the need for more 
definite guidance—hence plans for 
scope and sequence, either for the 
curriculum as a whole or for part 
of it. 

Some schools do not feel this 
need. Some schools allow the text- 
book to determine scope, sequence, 
and methods of teaching. Perhaps 
the less said about them the better. 


Some, however, do not choose to 
develop an overall framework, not 
because they are willing to turn the 
job over to textbook authors, but be- 
cause they do not think one is neces- 
sary. What are some of the reasons 
why some schools want a plan of 
scope and sequence, and others do 
not? 

Uniformity—Schools in the same 
city, the same county, the same 
state, should be somewhat alike, as 
well as somewhat different, many 
feel, and a plan of scope and 
sequence would help. Why? For 
easier administration and supervi- 
sion? For a lower textbook budget? 
For more efficient use of visual aids” 
Perhaps, but the reason most often 
given is the welfare of pupils who 
transfer from one school or commu- 
nity to another. Those who do not 
feel the need of a scope and 
sequence plan are likely to say that 
diversity, rather than uniformity, is 
desirable and that our schools are 
too much alike now. They are will- 
ing to pay the price of greater ad- 
ministrative and supervisory com- 
plexity for schools more adapted to 
the needs of individual communities 
and neighborhoods, of individual 
classes, and even of _ individual 
teachers. They point out that there 
is no evidence that children who 
transfer suffer, academically or oth- 
erwise, after a brief period of 
adjustment. 

Teacher security—It is sometimes 
said that weak or inexperienced 
teachers need the guidance of a 
general framework. On the other 
hand, there are those who hold that 
the help they need can better come 
from the principal or supervisor, or 
from other teachers, and that reli- 
ance on a prepared scope and 
sequence would only increase their 
dependency and _ postpone thei: 
maturity. 

Duplication—“If we don’t have : 
scope and sequence, our teachers 
will duplicate their efforts in som« 
areas and omit important materia! 
in others.” However, those who fee! 
constrained by a formulated frame 
work argue that teaching basec 
upon a study of the child and of the 
world in which he lives would 
duplicate only where duplication 
was necessary and would omit 
nothing important. 


Other arguments, pro and con 
(Turn to Page 38) 
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HIS is a tale Quentin Reynolds 

has never told. It is a tale un- 
heard by readers of the Sunday 
supplements. It is an account I'd 
not have believed myself had I not 
lived every crammed moment of it 
within a mere nine-month interval. 


The first days gave no hint that 
their frantic activity would become 
the norm for the future. September 
was warm enough; there was little 
rain. The office was a pleasant one, 
albeit disarranged with my predeces- 
sor’s files. My own filing system had 
hitherto been one of “T” for Tues- 
day, the day the matter came up. 
It would take some time to convert 
an alphabetical method to more 
comfortable chaos. I was beginning 
a new life as a dean. No more a 
graduate student, no more an as- 
sistant instructor, perhaps not even 
a swinger of birches. This was the 
business of application of theory, 
the providing of philosophy, and the 
eating of three daily meals as a 
salaried citizen. 

A student appeared to request 
readmission to the college. She had 
been dismissed in a disciplinary ac- 
tion more than a year ago. “Disci- 
pline must be educational,” I re- 
cited. “Furthermore, one need not 
pay the penalty for a foolish impulse 
indefinitely.” The sun was especially 
warm and the clouds soft on the 
day she registered for classes. At 
least one of us did not remember 
that the sun can seem cool as the 
year wears on, 


The first weeks hustled past with 
shocking haste. How can one reform 
the world, I wondered, when I 
hadn’t even had enough time to re- 
form the campus before September 
passed into the season’s limbo. There 
were many tasks to be accomplished. 
The University which trained me for 
this frenzied future had given me 
a firm foundation. Personnel services 
were to be available to every stu- 
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Schools do not provide 
all the answers for 


A Dean’s First Year 


dent and not merely to the raucous 
rebel nor the silent sophomore. Each 
was to receive my best efforts in 
making the adjustment to college, 
to society, to the world of work, to 
himself. The socially insecure would 
find me an accepting listener; the 
student leader a challenging ally. 
Everything would be geared to 
meeting the needs of the many and 
the few. Commuters were to find a 
more comfortable niche in campus 
life, older students a place in the 
social structure, and the academi- 
cally deficient the motivation to help 
them succeed. Eden may have been 
pleasant in its time, but the mil- 
lenium was overdue. 

There were, however, several fac- 
tors for which I had not bargained. 
Other deans seemed rational, inter- 
ested, and their heads were un- 
bowed. Did they have no budget 
troubles? How can one repaint a 
dormitory, upholster furniture, and 
have all the drapes cleaned when 
the cleaning staff has to be enlarged, 
the screens repaired, and the in- 
creased cost in utilities absorbed? 
There was no category in our orderly 
accounts for student teas or such 
perishable supplies as notebooks for 
sign-out sheets. Money, I quickly 
learned, doesn’t grow on anyone 
else’s trees either. 

No matter; it was the individual 
with whom I must be concerned. 
And I was concerned. Each time I 
dashed to a committee meeting (and 
dashing seemed a part of some pre- 
ordained plan over which I had no 
control), I apologized profusely to 
the individuals I could not see just 
then but would they please come 
back in three hours? The Personnel 
Committee was important. So was 
the Health Committee. Also Aca- 
demic Standards, Scholarship, and 
Commencement. The Development 
Committee was concerned with 
1970, the Handbook with next fall, 
and the Public Relations with Febru- 


Nancy K. Knaak 
Wisconsin State College 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


ary. The Liberal Arts Committee 
wanted information on vocational 
testing, Associated Women Students 
needed purpose, and the Student 
Union group studied blueprints. I 
struggled with solid geometry six 
months before learning how to draw 
a 3-D figure and now I examined 
floorplans even more obscure. My 
brow was furrowed, and my jaws 
were clenched. This did not help. 
The plans were still just so many 
curling pages which refused to yield. 

My first bid for attention took 
place during one of these meetings. 
As the enormous sheets rolled them- 
selves into cylinders before me, I 
asked why the Student Union is so 
predominantly a man’s building. 
Pool tables, leathery lounges, barber 
shops—women seem to be guests in 
such structures rather than co- 
possessors. This generalization 
sounded unwarranted when spoken 
aloud, but the architect courteously 
asked for suggestions. I furrowed 
my brow deeper and returned to the 
unfurling of blueprints, 








Women’s housing presented fasci- 
nating obstacles, Third floor dormi- 
tory rooms were assigned with joy, 
then with trepidation, and _ finally 
fear. The third floor would not be 
ready when school began but there 
would be only a two week delay. 
A cozy alternative was chosen: dou- 
ble rooms on the first two floors 
would become quads. Two weeks 
became six. Sharing closets meant 
for half as many proved hazardous 
to friendship. Six weeks became 
twelve, but even sardines seem to 
achieve some comfort before the 
lid is removed. Finally, in the four- 
teenth week, amidst Christmas con- 
certs and vacation packing, the day 
for the grand uprising took place. 
The dormitory director turned gray 
at 9:10 A.M. People in quads did 
not want to move a floor apart. 
People in triples could not decide 
upon the odd-man-out. Fortunately 
squelched, an idea was offered that 
the third floor might as well remain 
vacant for the remainder of the year. 


Despite my admiration for its 
achievements, my University had not 
provided the formulas I sought in 
problems of budget, blueprints, and 
bedrooms. And what of the other 
issues? A student accused of theft 
assured me of her. innocence and I 
knew not where to go from thence. 
On the following day she returned 
the money to her accuser, but I 
remained confused. The student 
readmitted following dismissal for 
disciplinary reasons repeated the 
crucial misdemeanor. She was cam- 
pused, but given “one more chance.” 
Discipline is educational, and dis- 
missal hadn’t educated. She broke 
her campus to commit the same 
offense. Again she was invited to 
leave the college, but I viewed her 
departure as full blown failure on 
the part of this dean. The guardian 
for a third student asked that I ad- 
minister her bank account, unaware 
that my own suffers severe anemia 
as of the twentieth day of each 
month. A freshman in critical need 
of psychiatric help could not afford 
private treatment and the public 
agencies had waiting lists beyond 
hope. What could we do for her? 
And how much should we do for 
her? Vocational guidance was of 
obvious importance. Unhappily, one 
needs time to administer, score, and 
evaluate test results. High school 
students asked for help in choosing 


the appropriate college and assur- 
ance in the desirability of their goals. 
Potential dropouts required en- 
couragement, actual withdrawals de- 
served assistance with their future 
plans, and married students some- 
times felt themselves the forgotten 
citizens of the college community. 

I wished, when I found seconds 
for wishing, that I could stop and 
think things thru, study problems, 
conduct research, and experiment. 
Instead, I rushed from meeting to 
meeting and appointment to ap- 
pointment with a compartmentalized 
brain. My father once owned a roll- 
top desk with countless cubby holes 
and crannies. I used to plan on hav- 
ing one of my own when I grew up, 
but I had not counted on feeling 


like one. Besides, my roll-top kept 
sticking. The smaller sections were 
reserved for postage stamps. Why 
do we always serve ccflee at our 
Teas? Should the new locks on the 
doors in one of the housing units 
be type A or type B? I baked cookie: 
for the student auction at 1:00 A.M 
I judged beards during a Carniva! 
Weekend. I defended the high mor 
tality rate in dormitory ironing boar 
covers to the business manager witl 
the fervor of a Demosthenes. I hag 
gled over faculty orders for com 
mencement attire with tape measur: 
in one hand and calendar in the 
other, I continued to read letters t 
the very end, even when they began 
“We will be visiting your campu 
(Turn to page 38) 








Considering —_ 


Our Public Relations 


a checklist on 


interest? 


paragraph? 


Newspaper Coverage 


Do newspaper articles about the schools submitted or suggested by 
school personnel. . . 


. Interpret the schools and their work to the local community? 
2. Deal with facts which are both timely and of general 


. Conform to newspaper style, with answers to Who, What, 
When, Where, Why—and perhaps How-in the first 


Y 


Na 

ie * 
y 
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. Meet existing newspaper deadlines? 
5. Have pulling power because of sincere treatment of ques- 


tions and issues which are current? 


. Represent a continuous, rather than sporadic, effort at in- 


terpreting the schools? 


. Bring about a closer cooperative working relationship be- 


tween the local press and school people? 


. Create public support thru presentation of truthful, substan- 


tiated facts rather than opinion? 


. Include occasional pictures and good placement because of 


advance planning and cooperation with the editors? 


. Present a good cross section of school activities in different 


subject and grade levels? 


. Grow from a cooperative realization on the part of faculty 


members that news coverage is not self-glorification but a 
means of honest reporting to the public? 


. Recognize human interest possibilities in class activities and 


pupil or teacher accomplishments? 
Prepared by the WEA Public Relations Committee 
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HE agreement extending Social 
Security (Old Age, Survivors’ & 
Disability Insurance) coverage to 
members of the Combined Group’ in 
the Wisconsin State Teachers Re- 
irement System was signed and be- 
same effective on December 23, 
457. Those who were employed in 
a covered position on this date and 
ho were otherwise eligible may 
receive credit for teaching service 
(retroactive coverage) back thru 
Jan. 1, 1955. Those not so employed 
on December 23, 1957, cannot re- 
ceive such retroactive coverage. 
Employers in each district have 
been given a list of members in the 
Combined Group and members in 
the Separate Group. 


Retroactive Coverage 


The State Teachers Retirement 
office has requested of each em- 
ployer a statement of earnings of 
each member of the Combined 
Group for the years 1955, 1956, and 
1957. As these earnings statements 
are received, computations will be 
made to determine the amount of 
employe and employer contribution 
(tax) due to cover said years. Such 
amount will be transferred from the 
member’s account to Social Security. 
When this is done it will result, in 
some cases, in Overpayment to So- 
cial Security because of covered 
employment other than teaching 
during these three years. 


Refund of Overpayment 


The Social Security Act provides 
that any overpayment made by the 
member, resulting from work for 
more than one employer or from 
self-employment, will be refunded 
to him upon his request but that 
any overpayment made by the em- 
ployer is not refundable. Conse- 
quently, the member may request 
a refund of the overpayment of his 
own share for this retroactive cover- 
age. It appears he will not be en- 
titled to a refund of the excess 
employer share even tho both em- 
ploye and employer share is taken 
from accumulations in his account 
to pay for retroactive coverage. 

If an overpayment results, by 
reason of this retroactive coverage, 
for any of the years 1955, 1956 or 
1957, refund of the overpayment 
may be claimed by filing Internal 
Revenue Forms SS-9 and 843 for 
each of such years. Actually, no 
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Facts Every Teacher Should Know 


All teachers who elected to join the Combined Group 


last May, all former junior teachers, and all new teach- 


ers are now members of OASDI. Beginning January I, 


1958, a new basis for contributions was established. 


RAY L. LILLYWHITE 
Executive Secretary 
State Teachers Retirement Fund 


overpayment will result unt‘l the 
State Teachers Retirement Office 
has transferred from the member's 
account to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration the amounts necessary 
to cover the years of retroactive 
coverage for teaching. This transfer 
will not be made until approxi- 
mately June 30, 1958, after which 
time a statement of the amount 
transferred will be ava‘lable from 
the Teachers Retirement Office for 
each member. Consequently, claim 
for return of any overpayment 
should not be filed until after July 
1, 1958. In most cases the member 
should be able to determine the 
amount of his overpayment by 
checking his W-2 forms and his in- 
come tax returns including schedules 
C and F (self-employment) for the 
three years. However, the Teachers 
Retirement Office will, upon request, 
furnish a statement of the amounts 
transferred from the member's 
account. Otherwise, any future 
statement of account of the member 
will reflect the reduction brought 
about by reason of this transfer. 

The claim for refund of overpay- 
ment may be filed any time within 
two years following the calendar 
year in which the Agreement was 
signed. In other words, members 
will have until December 31, 1959 
to file such claim. We recommend, 
however, that claim be filed be- 
tween July 1, 1958 and December 
31, 1958. 


New Basis of Contribution 

For members of the Combined 
Group the emnloyer is required to 
apply the new basis of deduction be- 


ginning with any wage or salary 
payment paid to the teacher in 
January 1958 even tho said wages or 
salary were earned in December 
1957. Under the new law the mem- 
ber of the Combined Group will 
contribute 414% of total salary to 
the State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem and 214% of the first $4200 of 
annual salary to the Social Security 
Administration for OASDI cover- 
age. The state will match these con- 
tributions dollar for dollar. All new 
teachers, including those under age 
25 and certain inactive teachers who 
return to teach in Wisconsin public 
schools, will automatically become 
members of the Combined Group. 


Members of the Separate Group 
will continue to contribute 6% of 
total salary to the State Teachers 
Retirement System and will not par- 
ticipate in Social Security coverage 
by reason of their teaching positions. 


Variable Annuity 


Members of the Combined Group 
may, beginning July 1, 1958, par- 
ticipate in a variable annuity pro- 
gram to the extent of 50% of future 
contributions to the State Teachers 
Retirement System. A variable an- 
nuity booklet and application forms . 
are being prepared for use of Com- 
bined Group members. It is antici- 
pated that application to participate 
in the variable annuity program can 
be made sometime in May or June 
to become effective with July pay- 
ments. Applications can also be 
made any time after July 1 within 
the limits set by the Retirement 
Board. 





©1951 Walt Disney Productions 


2 Added Attractions 
* 


HEALTH PLEDGE 
for grades 2, 3 and 4 


“IT Promise Common Sense’”’ 
is a health pledge for young- 


Poe sters to sign and keep. It 





16mm. sound and color 


lists the lessons taught in 
the film; helps school and 
home fight the common cold. 


film presented free by * 


Kleenex tissues 


Teach your youngsters cold prevention in ten delightful 
minutes of Walt Disney fun. They will enjoy the antics 
of lovable Common Sense and bungling Common Man. 
Even if youngsters have seen this film before, a repeat 


POSTERS 
highlights of the film 


Six full-color posters, 14 by 
20 inches, for classroom or 
school bulletin board, offer 
reminders of the lessons 
learned trom film. 


performance is a valuable review of good health rules. 


Association Films, Inc., Dept- ST-28-C 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16mm. sound 
film “How To Catch a Cold.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)_ 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)_ 


KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
©) 1957 Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


In addition please send: 
_copies of "I Promise Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 


set of posters (large schools may require more than one set). 


Name 





(Please Print) 


School 





Street 
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EDUCATION NEWS 











Southern WEA Will Hear 
Furbay and Johnstone at 
Madison Session, Feb. 14 


MADISON—Officers of the Southern 
\Visconsin Education Association have se- 
cured two dynamic speakers to headline 
the annual convention of the Association 
it Madison, Friday, Feb. 14. Because of 
the large attendance the Association off- 
cers have planned two morning sessions 
to be conducted simultaneously at Madi- 
son’s two theaters on State Street—the 
Orpheum and the Capitol. 

John H. Furbay, director of the Air 
World Education Program for TWA, wii 
iddress the Association on the subject, 
“Global Minds for a Global World.” As 
in educator who has spent several years 
in the U. S. Office of Education, and has 
been on several educational missions thru- 
out the world, he has become an enthusi- 
astic advocate of more education about 
far-away places and peoples. Since he has 
flown hundreds of thousands of miles, the 
airports of the world and the peoples of 
those foreign lands are as familiar to him 
as the corner drugstore in the home town 
is to the ordinary man. 


JOHNSTONE FURBAY 
Margaret Blair Johnstone, a Protestant 
minister in Massachusetts and one of the 
leading inspirational writers of today, will 
speak on the topic, “Happiness is Home- 


CONRAD A. ELVEHJEM 


made.” In writing for many of our na- 
tional magazines, she deals frankly with 
the problems of everyday living and gives 
practical advice on how to handle them. 
Educated at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and the University of Chicago Fed- 
erated School of Theology, she did a great 
deal of social service work in Chicago be- 
fore she was asked to accept a call to a 
small church in a poor section of Chi- 
cago’s north side. 
(Turn to Page 27) 


Are You Going to Wisconsin 
Breakfast at St. Louis? 
MADISON-—The annual WEA. break- 


fast during the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
in St. Louis will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Foyers 2 and 3, on Tuesday, 
Feb. 25 at 8 A.M. The cost is $2.50 in- 
cluding tip. Reservations should be made 
at the office of the WEA Executive Secre- 
tary, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 4 
by Feb. 14. 

All who plan to attend should make 
their reservations. The breakfast is the one 
opportunity for you to meet your friends 
and enjoy a period of good fellowship. 





Gov. Thomson Appoints Ballentine and Case to SRSC 
MADISON-—Gov. Thomson 


announced 
in December his appointments to the 
State Retirement Study Commission. E]- 
len Case, teacher in the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools, was named to represent the 
teachers of the Milwaukee Teachers Re- 
tirement System, and William G. Ballen- 
tine, retired superintendent at Menomonie 
and former member of the Commission, 
was renamed to represent the teachers 
under the State Teachers Retirement 
System. 

Roy E. Kubista of Middleton, executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployees Association, was reappointed to 
the Commission. Other citizen members 
are George Hardy, Milwaukee, a former 
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research director for the Commission; 
Donald Cuene, Green Bay, and Fred 
Pfennig, Kenosha, both to represent county 
and municipal employe groups. Other 
members of the Commission are legisla- 
tors selected by the Legislature. 

The group will conduct research and 
planning for the several employe retire- 
ment systems to which the state 
contributes. 


(H. C. Weinlick, WEA executive secre- 
tary, was a member of the former Com- 
mission appointed by Gov. Kohler which 
studied and planned the original program 
of combining OASI with the State Teach- 
ers Retirement System.) 


University Regents Elect 
Elvehjem to Succeed Fred 
As University President 


MADISON—One of America’s most dis- 
tinguished scientists, Conrad Arnold Elve- 
hjem, 56, was elected 13th president of 
the University of Wisconsin by University 
regents on Feb. 1. 

Dr. Elvehjem, world renowned _bio- 
chemist and dean of the University’s 
Graduate School since 1946, is a 100% 
Wisconsin product: born May 27, 1901, in 
McFarland, Wis.; awarded his bachelor of 
science degree in 1923; and his doctorate 
of philosophy in 1927, both from the 
University of Wisconsin; began teaching 
at the University in 1923, became a full 
professor in 1936 at the age of 35, and 
was elected chairman of Wisconsin’s bio- 
chemistry department in 1944. 

He has been a favorite leader of gen- 
erations of students and an academic 
administrator who has been able to con- 
tinue his instruction and research while 
handling the double administrative respon- 
sibilities of dean and department chair- 
man. 


Succeeds Fred 


Dr. Elvehjem will succeed another 
famed scientist as Wisconsin president, 
Dr. Edwin Broun Fred, July 1, 1958. 
Pres. Fred will become president emeritus 
and, upon recommendation of the depart- 
ment of bacteriology, emeritus professor 
of bacteriology on that date, after 45 
years on the Wisconsin faculty, the past 
13 as president. He reached the auto- 
matic retirement age last year. 

Endowed with an unassuming Nor- 
wegian manner and a pleasing way of 
making difficult tasks look easy, Dr. 
Elvehjem gained international prominence 
late in the 1930’s when he isolated nico- 
tinic acid—leading directly to the cure for 
human pellagra. He has been a leader in 
research in nutrition and Vitamin B Com- 
plex work. 


Winner of Several Honors 


He has been repeatedly honored with 
major awards and commendations for his 
nutritional research, including the Mead 
Johnson award for research in Vitamin B 
Complex, 1939; Willard Gibbs medal of 
American Chemical society, 1943; Nicho- 
las Appert medal, 1948; Osborne—Mendal 
award from American Institute of Nutri- 
tion, 1950; Lasker award in medical re- 
search from American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, 1952; and the Charles F. Spencer 
award in 1956 for meritorious contribution 
to food and agricultural chemistry. 

He is a member of an equally large 
number of scientific organizations, includ- 
ing National Academy of Sciences and 
American Philosophical Society, and is a 
past president of the American Institute 
of Nutrition. In 1953, he became the sec- 

(Turn to page 26) 





National Science Teachers 
To Seek Better Methods 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The National 
Science Teachers Association will have a 
timely theme for their annual convention 
in Denver, Mar. 26-29. The general 
theme, “Improving Classroom Science 
Teaching,” promises a series of lively dis- 
cussions on such subjects as “Space Travel 
and Science Education” and “What Con- 
stitutes Effective Science Teaching?” An- 
thropologist Margaret Mead, author of the 
recently completed study of high school 
students’ images of scientists, will be the 
main speaker. (Dr. Mead was one of the 
principal speakers at the WEA convention 
last November.) 

Commenting on the coming sessions 


NSTA Executive Secretary Robert H. 
Carleton said, “Russia’s surge ahead in 
the area of scientific firsts has helped 
shape subjects for discussion in the 22 
‘Curbstone Clinics’ planned this year. In 
fact, it’s not unlikely that this topic will 
be considered in some way at practically 
every session of the convention.” 


Take from Peter to Pay... 


In the past two years, one out of every 
seven new college teachers has come from 
high school faculties. This is only one of 
the disturbing facts to come from an NEA 
research division study on college teach- 
ing staffs. “Despite the fact that colleges 
need teachers high schools can 
scarcely afford to lose their staffs,” says 
Ray C. Maul, director of the survey. 
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TEACHING IS EASIER WITH 
LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 


| Our Country's | 


Story \ 


EIBLING 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY 


SERIES 


° KING ° HARLOW 


Great Names 1n Our Country’s STorY 


(In Preparation) 


Our Country’s STORY 


Our BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WorLD 


Our Unirep States (In Preparation) 


NEW HORIZONS 
Through Reading and 


Literature 


Books | and II for Grades 7 and 8 


BREWTON ° LEMON 


© Completely New 


° ERNST 


e Interesting, Worthwhile Content 
® Separate Reading Skills Sections 


e Beautifully Illustrated 





The GOOD ENGLISH 


Grades 2-8 


SERIES 
SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


© New 1958 Edition 

e Flexible program—to meet your needs 
@ Built-in handbook for ready reference 
®@ Provides for individual differences 


LAIDLAW. BROTHERS} 2 


22 


River Forest, Hlinois 
Summit, New Jersey _ 
Palo Alto, California a 


cS 
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High School Principals 
Face Curriculum Problems 


INDIANAPOLIS—High school _ princi- 
pals who may be under fire for allegedly 
failing to cram more science and math 
courses into the curriculum will get 
some hard facts and figures for ammu- 
nition purposes at the 42nd annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (NASSP) in 
Indianapolis, Feb. 15-19. 


Plan to Be Presented 


At a special meeting in Washington. 
D. C., recently, an 18-member committee. 
appointed by the NASSP Executive Com- 
mittee, worked out a point by point state- 
ment which will be presented to the 
5,000 delegates expected to attend the 
convention. 


The statement will be studied in a 
series of “buzz” sessions and, if approved 
by the delegates, will stand as the Asso- 
ciation’s recommendation to all its mem- 
bers on the place of science and mathe- 
matics in the comprehensive secondary- 
school program. The 16,700-member As- 
sociation is a department of the National 
Education Association. 


Tackle the Toughest 


The committee members pulled n 
punches in formulating the statement at 
the Washington meeting, reports Paul E. 
Elicker, NASSP executive secretary. “The 
toughest questions concerning the place 
of science and math in the junior and 
senior high schools were posed and 
studied,” Elicker said. 


“We wanted to line up specific an- 
swers to charges made about the high 
schools. We wanted to get specific an- 
swers to some of the questions principals 
and administrators have been asking them- 
selves about what to teach, whom to 
teach, how soon to start teaching young- 
sters science and math,” he remarked. 


“And I think we have come up with 
some hard facts and figures that will put 
meat on the bones of the discussions we 
intend to have in Indianapolis,” he added 


Convention Theme 


Alert to the important implications re- 
cent scientific developments here and 
abroad have had upon the future of the 
whole American educational system, the 
NASSP has chosen as its convention 
theme, “Secondary Schools for the New 
Era.” 


The convention program will feature 
addresses by such top speakers as Law- 
rence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; James B. Conant, former U. S 
Ambassador to West Germany; Harold 
Benjamin, director of the Connecticut 
Study of the Role of the Public Schools 
made by the Connecticut State Depart 
ment of Education; Shane MacCarthy 
executive director of President Eisen 
hower’s Council on Youth Fitness, and 
Robert J. Havighurst, professor of educa 
tion, University of Chicago. 


February 195% 
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State Secretaries Recommend $5 Billion Federal Aid 


CHICAGO—The National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Assotia- 
tions at their annual meeting in Chicago 
in November urged Federal support to 
the tune of $5 billion to help local and 
state governments double annual expendi- 
tures for public education. 


In a resolution adopted at the group’s 
‘losing conference session, 41 secretaries 
from state education associations voiced 
heir concern over Russia’s progress in 

‘hnological developments and said that 
“this nation cannot survive without a 
high quality of performance of its educa- 
tional institutions.” 


More Money Needed 


More money will be needed, they said, 
if the U. S. is to step up its output of 
scientists and other technically trained 
personnel, They proposed that the fed- 
eral government help the states over 
financial hurdles in meeting immediate 
and long-range goals. 


The educators emphasized that while 
our schools have the responsibility for 
preparing highly trained personnel who 
are necessary to “the welfare and prog- 
ress of our democratic society,” they also 
have the responsibility to foster “the great 
values of life, the arts, the ideals .. . 
upon which our scientific achievements 
and our culture rest.” 


Six-point Program 


The recommendation that the federal 
government step in with financial help 
was included in a proposed six-point pro- 
gram designed to “use the full potentiali- 
ties of our schools and their products.” 

The program calls for: 


1. An immediate national manpower 
survey of the graduates of all our schools 
~—and others—who are prepared in the sci- 
ences and whose knowledge and talents 
are sorely needed at this moment; and 
furthermore, that these scientists be uti- 
lized in the most effective manner pos- 
sible for the national good. 


2. An immediate program to expand 
substantially the graduate schools of our 
public institutions of higher learning in 
science and in all their other offerings. 


3. A program to provide for the imme- 
diate and long-term expansion of our pub- 
lic institutions of higher learning. Make 
available to them sufficient buildings, 
salaries for teachers that will attract and 
hold superior talent, funds for equipment, 
and other current expense items to enable 
these institutions to offer programs for 
every capable high school graduate inter- 
ested in developing his abilities in any 
area made available by these institutions. 

4, Provide without delay the public 
elementary and secondary schools of this 
nation with substantial moneys to build 
buildings that will properly house all pu- 
pils, pay salaries that will attract and 
hold superior teachers, purchase facilities, 
equipment, and other current items. 


- 5. Provide scholarships sufficiently gen- 
erous so that every capable graduate of 
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our high schools will be accorded the op- 
portunities of higher education. 

6. To accomplish the above, we rec- 
ommend that in addition to scholarship 
grants to individuals, annual expenditures 
for public elementary, secondary, and 
higher education be doubled and at least 
five billion dollars ($5,000,000,000) of fed- 
eral funds be made available annually to 
the states—without federal control; the re- 
mainder to come from state and_ local 
sources. 


ew H OR IZOn 
a suggestion 


nw 


we hope proves helpful 


Shepherd Resigns Crawford 
County Superintendency 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN—W. R. Shepherd. 
Crawford County superintendent of 
schools, has announced his resignation, 
effective July 1, 1958. He will retire at 
that time. Prior to his election to the 
county superintendency he was Gays Mills 
High School principal. 

George E. Watson, state superintendent, 
will appoint a successor. 
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BETTER SPELLERS 


36 classroom spelling games in booklet form 


“Games Make Spelling 
Fun” is a teaching aid 
for grades 2,3,4 and 5. 
Activities are 

easy to grasp, 

simple to do and 

richly rewarding. 
Enough for new game 
to play every week 
during an 


entire school year. 


Teacher-tested, classroom- 
proved are the 36 games in this 
booklet called GAMES MAKE 
SPELLING FUN. Purpose behind 
this teaching aid was to select 
most recent and valuable spell- 
ing games and activities to 
classroom teacher and present 
them in accessible form. 

The contents divide booklet 
into Classroom Activities, Quiet 
Activities and Bibliography. 
Child tests his ability to spell 
or use words orally in Class 
Activities. Also aidssocial unity; 
helps overcome “stage-fright.” 
Quiet Activities teach through 
written response; help to locate 
writing problems; boosts securi- 
ty of those not excelling orally. 


To get GAMES MAKE SPELLING FUN, 
24 pages; stiff cover; 54% x 84”— 
send your name, address and 50¢ 
postpaid to JOHN F. DEAN, Box 211, 
Newport Beach, California. 


The delicious bit of sweet 


in Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor 


is never rich or filling yet 


refreshes, satisfies. And, chewing 
aids digestion, breath, teeth. Try it. 








Your 
next 
move? 


AHEAD — 
with this 
brand new 


series 

















THE WORLD OF 
NUMBERS SERIES 


1957 Edition 


by Dale Carpenter and 
expert co-authors 


—a complete, coordi- 
nated program for 
teaching arithmetic 
from grades 1-8. De- 
signed to bring teacher 
and pupil together in a 
practical learning 
partnership, this series 
offers the most effec- 
tive and modern teach- 
ing aids available. 


Teacher’s Guides 
and Workbooks 


Dynamic 
Organization 


Continuous 
Maintenance 


Developmental 
Method 


Systematic Testing 


Your Macmillan represent- 
atives in Wisconsin are: 








Mr. L. A. Block 
219 Concord Ave. 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


Mr. Robert M. Spees 


41 Island Avenue 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 


The Macmillan 
Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 





Study Reveals Increasing Demand for Adult Education 


MADISON-—The need and demand for 
adult education and public service pro- 
grams in Wisconsin higher education will 
rise rapidly in the years ahead, C. A. 
Schoenfeld of the University of Wisconsin 
said recently in presenting a background 
study of the adult education and public 
service programs of the Wisconsin State 
Colleges and the University of Wisconsin 
to the Coordinating Committee for Higher 
Education. The study was compiled by a 
special committee set up by the Coordi- 
nating Committee staff. 


The report indicated that the major ex- 
tension activity of the State Colleges is a 
series of self-supporting courses mostly for 
teachers in service who add credits toward 
their degrees by attending the classes. 
This semester, according to the report, 
3,212 students are enrolled in 118 such 
classes in 71 Wisconsin communities. 


Summary of Service 


Schoenfeld summarized the extension 
program and the public services provided 
by the University in recent years. He cited 
“satellites, citizenship, and_ statistics” as 
factors operating to increase the need for 
adult education and college-level services. 
In reference to the complexity which the 
scientific era has brought, he said: “Never 
in the history of man has a mass electorate 
been called upon to make so many fateful 
decisions, in so many areas of human en- 
terprise, as is the American electorate to- 
day. . . . We cannot be both ignorant and 
free. 


“Citizenship education—in the broadest 
sense—for all ages and classes, in municipal 
halls and at country crossroads. is a chal- 
lenge which our institutions of higher edu- 
cation will neglect only at real peril to our 
way of life.” 


More in Adult Education 


Pointing out that our population is 
growing older he said, “This means that 
an increasing number of Wisconsin citi- 
zens will be in the adult education bracket. 
What is more, as the number of high 
school and college alumni among Wiscon- 
sin citizens continues to go up and up, 
there will be a sharp jump in the number 
who need adult education at the college 
and post-college levels—continuing educa- 
tion of a quality which only colleges and 
universities can provide.” 


Special Year Pays Off 
In Dollars and Sense 


MADISON-—High school science and 
mathematics teachers who spent last year 
learning to be better teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin report that the ex- 
perience has paid off for them in both 
dollars and sense. 


According to figures released by Joseph 
Totaro, director of the UW _ Teacher 
Placement Bureau, the teachers are now 
earning an average of $961 a year more 
than before. 


The program which brought them to 
Wisconsin was inaugurated in the 1956— 





57 academic year by the National Scienc: 
Foundation as part of the national effort 
to increase efficiency of teachers in criti- 
cal areas. Begun as an experiment at Wis- 
consin and at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, the program was so 
successful that this year a total of 16 co!- 
leges and universities are participating. 


Better Positions 


According to Totaro’s figures, 26 of the 
teachers changed positions, 14 returned to 
their former positions, eight changed the 
level of their teaching, and two went into 
industry. The average increase for teach- 
ers going back to high school teaching 
was $984 or 22.5% and for those transfer- 
ring from high school to college teaching 
$869 or 20%. Only two young men aban- 
doned teaching for industry at an aver- 
age increase, on the annual basis, of 
$2,250 or 51.8%. 


Harvey Sorum of the Wisconsin chem- 
istry faculty, is in charge of the UW pro- 
gram, which this year has enrolled 52 
teachers. Institutions offering the pro- 
gram this year, in addition to Wisconsin 
and Oklahoma, are Harvard, Ohio State, 
Pennsylvania State, and Stanford Univer- 
sities, Oregon State College, the Univers- 
ties of Chicago, Colorado, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, and 
Virginia, and Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


NEA Officials Criticize 
Eisenkower’s 1959 Budget 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two officials of 
the National Education Association, in 
statements issued this week on the educa- 
tional provisions of President Eisenhower’s 
1958 budget, called the Administration’s 
proposals inadequate to meet the urgent 
needs of the schools in this critical era. 


William G. Carr, NEA executive secre- 
tary, and James L. McCaskill, director of 
the Legislative Division, voiced their 
opinions in different ways, but both 
struck out at apparent efforts to pour new 
money into defense programs and cut off 
funds needed for schools in communities 
affected by these programs. 


AAHPER Plans Mid-West 
Session, April 16-18 


MILWAUKEE-tThe Mid-West District 
Convention of the American Association 
for Ilealth, Physical Education, and Recre- 


ation will be held at the Schroeder Hotel - 


in Milwaukee, Apr. 16-18, reports George 
A. Wolf of the Milwaukee Public Schools. 


Education Is Top News 


NEW YORK—Education was the top 
story in 1957 in thousands of communities 
before Sputnik, but it took space travel 
to make it the top national story, declared 
Henry Toy, Jr., president of the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools, 
recently. 
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“The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


When eager hands start raising, ever wish you had 
all the answers at your fingertips? Wish granted! 
—when this educational program goes to work for 
you. First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘‘The Story 


“The Story of Menstruation” shows 
how normal and natural this func- 
tion is. Animated diagrams help girls 
understand the menstrual process... 
appealing little Disney-style charac- 
ters dramatize health and grooming hints for whole- 
some year ’round living. The film encourages a mature, 
confident attitude toward growing up. It is done 
with charm and taste—and has the complete approval 
of parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, Girl Scout 
leaders, industrial counselors, church groups. 


of Menstruation’’—supplemented by two book- 
lets, one for pre-teens and one for older girls. 
More than 25 million schoolgirls have seen this 
16 mm. sound and color film. You’ll want your 
girls to see it. 


"You're A Young Lady Now” gives 

your pre-teens added menstrual 

preparation. For this illustrated 

booklet reviews important highlights 

of the movie—including ways to 

start good health and grooming 
habits now. Tells all they need to know in terms 9 to 
12-year-olds understand. Girls enjoy reading and 
re-reading this attractive booklet which helps answer 
their many questions. And you’ll appreciate the 
healthy attitude it encourages in them. 


"Very Personally Yours” is a booklet prepared for girls 12 and over. 
Its 20 interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls further details 
about menstruation, exercises, grooming, sports, social contacts. Be 
sure to order all you need of both booklets, so each girl has her own 
copy. She will want to keep it, as reference, for years to come. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Guide 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


roy You can adapt this guide to any 


Educational Dept. Sf-28, Neenah, Wisconsin 


“ teaching situation—because 
hundreds of teachers helped 
plan it that way. The large color 


a 
a chart on menstrual physiology 
4 WO SS is useful for classroom lectures. 
This entire program or any part of it is 
available to you without charge from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


KOTEX trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp 
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Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film “The Story 

of Menstruation.” 

Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 

Also send the following: 

ae copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 

copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


_| “Teaching Guide” 


[| Physiology Chart 


Nome 


(Piease print 


School___ 


Street 
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Hospitality Day Pianned 


eat brunch served by the institution man- 


agement majors, and watch a style show 


WEA Financial Summary 


For High School Seniors of campus creations. December, 1957 h 
the 

MADISON—Plans are being made for Balance Dec. 1 100.308.93 Ht 
the eleventh annual Home Economics UW Phy. Ed. Graduate Receipts § 11.626 39 he 
Hospitality Day to be held at the Univer- ° ° , 020.0: Ce 
sity of Wisconsin in Madison, Saturday, Scholarship Available Ww 
Mar. 15, according to Rose Rebholz, BELOIT—The Women’s Physical Edu- $111,935.32 the 
senior from Edgerton, who is general cation Alumnae Association of the Univer- Expenditures 7 7 the 
chairman of the event. sity of Wisconsin has announced a $600 P ' aicanaael 
Visiting junior and senior high school graduate scholarship for one who has ai 


Balance Jan. 1 


Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value) . . .$127,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 


students from Wisconsin will look at home experience in teaching physical education. 
economics as a possible career thru ex- It is known as the UW-Blanche N. 
hibits in home management, foods, jour- Trilling Scholarship, and carries a waiver 
nalism, education, clothing, related art, of out-of-state tuition. LaVaughn Gerland 
child development, and the clubs. of Beloit, secretary of the Association, 

More than 200 students are planning a urges any interested teacher to apply to 
busy day for the incoming girls. After the Graduate School, Bascom Hall, Uni- 
registration they will take a campus tour, — versity of Wisconsin. 


754.45 
Life Membership Fund — 3,278.35 


$131,032.80 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 





NAMES IN THE NEWS Sas 

Kenosha paid tribute to Signe Corneliv- spe 

son, director of elementary education in inc 

the city school system during the past 20 I 

years on Tuesday evening, Dec. 3. Over spe 

400 citizens including many out-of-town sch 

guests gathered at the Elks Club to honor eler 

her on the occasion of her resignation to Jun 

make her home in Lansing, Mich. Among sup 

those present who expressed their appre- N 

ciation for her unselfish devotion to edu- cluc 

cation were George E. Watson, state super- Acc 

intendent of schools, Forrest E. Conner, the 

former superintendent at Kenosha and istre 

now superintendent at St. Paul, Minn., and yea: 

Harold Mauer, Kenosha superintendent of prin 

schools. tion 

= R 
STIMULATING ho 
I i ELVEHJEM ELECTED ... the 


(Continued from page 21) 


ond Wisconsin faculty member to be 
elected to the American Academy of Arts Sp 
and Sciences. 


WARMTH IN 

















141 He is chairman of the Food and Nutr- on 

LM KVGLISH tion Board of the National Research Coun- Eler 
_ cil and is a charter member of that organ- spor 

ization. He is also a member of the aes 

Council of Foods and Nutrition of the in 3 

; : ; American Medical Association and _ has as 

The beautiful Old English Brick, produced by Des Moines Clay been active in the National Heart Council, ‘dah 
Company, adds charm and color to this lovely high school. — epi Council, American Cancer tion 
society, and government advisory groups. Chal 

The mellow, sand texture of Old English Brick perfectly befits Author of Selentifie Ast ne 
its carefully blended bright reds, red oranges and light reds. It is - ated : ace . oe . form 
A R . ‘ e is co-author of more than 780 sci- cuss 
widely preferred for its stimulating warmth of color. entific papers on biochemistry and nutri- Elen 
Write to any of these companies for color reproductions of Old _ oe a 
English or of the many other types of beautiful brick and tile which _In addition, he finds time to take part dad 
‘ : oe in the Madison Literary Society and eruee 
they produce. These clay products include back-up tile, partition Ygdrasil Norwegian Literary Society and of tl 
tile, face tile and acoustile. is a Rotarian. topic 
- Elen 
Paul de Kruif, the science writer has Fc 
SPT ii FIVE IOWA COMPANIES TO SERVE YoU, “?P°"<¢: cafet 
DES MOINES CLAY COMPANY “He is one of the absolutely top men plans 

genet BRICK AND TILE COMPANY : the United States in his nutritional “a 
‘A BRICK AND TILE COMPANY eld—he is leading the way into new the | 

OSKALOOSA CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY efforts with vision, with perspective, and 2-3, 
REDFIELD BRICK AND TILE COMPANY with amazing ability.” the ¢ 
February 1958 WISC 
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Stiles and Humphrey Headline Central WTA at Wausau 


WAUSAU-Lindley J. Stiles, dean of 
the UW School of Education, and Sehator 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota will 
headline the one-day convention of the 
Central Wisconsin Teachers Association at 
Wausau, Friday, Mar. 7. Dr. Stiles will be 
the principal morning session speaker on 
the subject, “No Greater Trust.” 

Following a band concert in the after- 
noon and the usual business session, 


STILES HUMPHREY 
Senator Humphrey will be the concluding 
speaker on the topic, “The United Nations 
ind Foreign Affairs.” 

Immediately following the principal 
speaker of the morning session a grade 
school chorus from the several Wausau 
elementary schools under the direction of 
June Zachow, Wausau elementary music 
supervisor, will present a program. 

Nineteen sectional meetings will con- 
clude the morning part of the convention. 
According to S. J. Paynter, secretary of 
the Association, a new section for admin- 
istrators will be added this year. Last 
year a section for elementary school 
principals became one of the regular sec- 
tional sessions. 

Rowena Allen, supervising teacher in 
Portage County, is general chairman of 
the convention this year. 


WESPA and State College 
Sponsor Area Conference 


EAU CLAIRE — The Wisconsin State 
College at Eau Claire and the Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals are jointly 
sponsoring a district conference for ele- 
mentary school principals at the College 
in Eau Claire on Saturday, Mar. 1. Fea- 
tured on the morning session will be an 
address by Leonard Haas, dean of instruc- 
tion at the College, on the subject “The 
Challenge to the Elementary School Prin- 
ipal Today.” Howard Lee of Shorewood, 
former president of the WESPA, will dis- 
cuss the subject, “What the Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals Association 
Can Do for You.” 

The morning program will be con- 
cluded with an address by Don Thomas 
of the UW School of Education on the 
topic, “The Professional Status of the 
Elementary School Principal.” 

Following the luncheon at the college 
cafeteria, Howard Lee will report on 
plans for the Eau Claire conference in 
1959, and Delford Lynn will report on 
the Spring Conference in Oshkosh, May 


‘2-3. Sectional meetings are scheduled for 


the afternoon. 
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Frederick B. Nelson of Eau Claire is 


local chairman of the conference. 


SOUTHERN WEA ... 
(Continued from page 21) 
Sectional Meetings 


The afternoon sessions, many of them 
beginning with a luncheon, will provide 
topics of special interest in subject areas. 

The Driver Education Section has se- 
cured Gov. Thomson, who will speak on 
the topic, “Bring Them Back Alive.” The 
Rural and Primary Sections will hear 


Dorothy Newberry of Cornell College dis- 
cuss the subject, “How a Basic Reading 
Program Meets the Needs of All Children,” 
and witness a reading demonstration by 
Mrs. Thelma Kelley’s 4th grade pupils 
from Lake Delton. 

John W. M. Rothney of the UW School 
of Education will present to the Secondary 
School Principals the subject, “How to 
Pick Your Guidance Counselor.” The Sci- 
ence Section will have A. E. Witford, di- 
rector of the Washburn Observatory at 
the University, discuss the topic, “Satel- 
lites and Space Travel.” The Vocational 
and Adult Education Section will hear 
Dr. Robert Zach, radiologist of the Mon- 
roe Clinic, speak on “The Odyssey of the 
A-Bomb.” 

















WELFARE PROJECTS. 


Insurance 


415 WEST MAIN STREET 





Across The Nation 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties 
in many sections of the United States have 
for years sponsored Washington National 


Group Insurance as one of their TEACHER 


If your Association does not now have this 
valuable form of “income protection”, or 
wishes to modernize your existing plan, it is 
suggested that you write for further infor- 
mation. Our staff of salaried Home Office 
representatives stands ready to serve you 


and your Association. 


* 


Washington National 


Evanston, Illinois 


* 


* MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


Company 

















FeSO 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 





FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 
OOOOO0O0000 


4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Periods 

JUNE 30-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 8 

OOO OOO 


3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
and Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 
OOOO OOOO 


4 Credits 4 Credits 


FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 
To Fit Your Summer Plans 














800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $19 to $23 
weekly. 


FILL 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

15 McKenna Bldg. 

Boulder, Colorado 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 





IN AND MAIL TODAY | 


Time out for coffee 
during Conant’s visit 
at Lincoln High School. 
L. to r., Angus 6. 
Rothwell, superin- 
tendent, Dr. Conant, 
Rufin Boyd, principal, 
and Kathy Zipperer, 
home economics 
student. 


Ps ae z 


Po 


Conant Includes Manitowoc 
In His High School Study 


MANITOWOC-—Manitowoc’s Lincoln 
High School was one of the secondary 
schools of the nation to be visited by 
James B. Conant in the project to study 
the American high school. The president 
emeritus of Harvard University and 
former ambassador to the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany spent a day recently at 
the school where he talked with school 
officials, teachers, and students, and also 
visited a number of classes. 


Dr. Conant, now three months into the 
study which will take him thruout the 
United States, has a particular interest 
in the comprehensive high school which 


| educates all or nearly all of the youth of 


the community. Conant chose Lincoln for 


| part of his study because he had three 


separate reports which rated the school 


| “very highly.” 


Accompanying Conant to Manitowoc 
were Eugene Youngert and Nathaniel 
Ober of New York City, staff associates. 


Folsom, HEW Secretary, 
Wins Golden Key Award 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Marion B. Fol- 
som, secretary of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
been named winner of the 1958 Golden 
Key Award and will be honored at the 
regional convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
(AASA) in St. Louis, Feb. 22-25. 


Sponsoring Organizations 


Folsom and his 82-year old former 
teacher, Lila Windsor from McRae, 
Georgia, whom he selected as the person 
who influenced him decisively in his early 
life, will be presented with Golden Keys 
at a special ceremony in Kiel Auditorium 
by Sylvia Ciernick, president of the 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion (NSPRA), coordinator of the awards 
program. 


These awards are sponsored by seveii 
national organizations representing teach 
ers, parents, and school board members 
Selection of Folsom was made by th 
following members of the Golden Ke 
Council: American Association of Scho« 
Administrators; Council of Chief Stat 
School Officers; National Association o! 
Secretaries of State Teachers Association: 
National Citizens Council for Bette: 
Schools; National Congress of Parents an 
Teachers; National Education Associatio: 
and the National School Boards Associ 
tion. 


Progress during Administration 


Since Secretary Folsom became head v0! 
HEW, the Office of Education appropria 
tion has more than doubled. Under his 
administration, the office also obtained thi 
first Federal funds in history for basi: 
research in education. 


Secretary Folsom, who assumed his 
Cabinet rank in 1955, was Miss Windsor’s 
pupil in McRae, Georgia, his home town 
He was graduated from the University of 
Georgia in 1912 and from Harvard Busi 
ness School in 1914. 

Golden Key recipients last year wer 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Stafl. 
U. S. Army, Beardsley Ruml, economist 
and tax expert, and their respective teacli- 
ers, Clifford H. Nowlin, Kansas City, Mo 
and Alice Rudd, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


High School Students 
Don’t Work Hard Enough 
PRINCETON, N. J.—President Eiseii 


hower’s concern over the training of 
future scientists is one that is shared }\ 
the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican public. 

Seven out of every 10 persons inter- 
viewed in the last American Institute 0! 
Public Opinion survey agree with M1: 
Eisenhower and leading educators that if 
we are to compete with Russia in a sci- 
entific “duel,” our high school students 
must be required to work harder. 


February 19>8 





Teachers and pupils like 
Singer’s well-organized, at- 
tractive textbooks because 
they make teaching easier, 
learning more pleasant. 


—$—$—$— 
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ELEMENTARY GRADES 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES Grades 3-8 


Genuinely enjoyable learning experiences 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES Grades 3-8 
(7 and 8 copyright 1957) 
Quality literature with plentiful aids to appreciation 


THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES Pre-Primer-9 
Grade by grade development of concepts immediately usable by 
the child 
Complete information on any books will SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES Primer-3 
gladly be furnished upon request. Teaching Copyright 1957 a ait mers 
aids available for each text, Daily experiences in the responsibilities of the child citizen 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. ERIE BLVD., DEPT. A, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
Represented by M. C. MUNSON, 629 Gately Terrace, Madison, Wisconsin 





March 17, 1958 is the deadline for entries in The Milwaukee Journal’s 


[4th Annual Student Art Calendar Competition 


Last year more than 1,600 Wisconsin student artists entered 
paintings in The Milwaukee Journal Student Art Calendar 
Competition. 

More than 700 paintings were placed on exhibit at The Journal 
Gallery for 17 days and were viewed by 2,000 people. 





This year again there will be 86 awards, including six $100 
U. S. Savings Bonds, 30 Honorable Mention Silver Palettes 
and 50 Merit Bronze Palette Awards. The six pictures 
awarded a first prize will be reproduced in The Journal Cal- 
endar in full color, the 30 Honorable Mention pictures will be 
reproduced in black and white. 


Wisconsin schools will find the competition an excellent art 
class project for it points talented young artists toward a spe- 
cific goal with every opportunity to exercise creative imagina- 
tion and win state-wide recognition for their work. 


If your school has not received entry blanks or if you need an 
additional supply, write or call... 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL. 


333 W. State St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











NEA Summer Tours 


Greyhound motorcoaches chartered by the NEA make 
the 1,500 mile trip along the Conquistadores’ route 
linking Nogales to Mexico City. Semidesert country— 
picturesque port cities,—tropical jungles—mountain lakes 
are all part of the exciting itinerary to the historic 
Mexican capital. 

The tour, which leaves Los Angeles June 26 and re- 
turns there July 29, also includes an interesting home- 
ward trip toward El Paso via Durango, Chihuahua, and 
Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. Detailed information 
is available from NEA Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


These Aztec pyramids of the sun and the moon 
just outside Mexico City, and graceful architectur< 
such as the Borda Cathedral at Taxco, are samples 
of the charms offered by the NEA educational tour 
along the west coast route te Mexico. 








HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 
ARE 


Made of a specially 
processed paper, de- 
signed to withstand wear 
and handling. 


They are water resistant to protect books carried 
to and from school. 


They fit snugly and reinforce the binding. 
They stay on the books until deliberately 
removed. 


They are made in nine sizes to meet the needs 
of modern textbooks. 


They are attractive and prolong the life of the 
book up to three years. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 
Samples on Request 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Accounting—Secretarial—Bookkeeping 
Court & Conference Reporting 
Stenographic—Business Administration 
-Medical Secretarial 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO 
WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Monthly Typing Tests—Typing Achievement Certificates—Annual 
Typing Contest at the College in April—Speakers for College, 
Career or Guidance Meetings—Speakers for Business Education 


Classes—Individual C lling on Busi Occupati 








We cordially invite you to visit the College 
during your Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association Convention, Friday, February 14. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


215 WEST WASHINGTON AVENUE 
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SPECIAL 


Variable Annuity Option Is 
Only for Combined Group 


Under Wisconsin law, the variable 
annuity option is available only to those 
who elected the combined group of the 
STRS. The question has been raised as 
to why this is not also available to sepa- 
rate group members. 


The answer lies in the guarantee fea- 
tures of the separate group, where a 
properly qualified teacher may choose the 
$2 minimum guarantee or the per cent of 
salary plan. This sets, in effect, a fixed 
value for the annuitant’s monthly benefit, 
whereas the very principle of the variable 
annuity is a benefit which is sensitive to 
fluctuation of the fund in keeping with 
ebb and flow of the national economy. 


WEA and Student-NEA Grow 
In Membership Each Year 


MADISON—Both the WEA and Stu- 
dent-NEA have made substantial growth 
in membership since 1951. In six years’ 
time the WEA membership has increased 
approximately 5,000 while the student 
teacher membership has more_ than 
doubled in the same period. As of Jan. 1, 
1958, the WEA membership was 27,477, 
and the student membership was 1,388. 
The latter figure also represents student 
membership in the NEA. 


WEA Membership 
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p Readability Level C 


Readability Level B 


SGI TEHS ZZONLUOT - 





Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 


A GRADED 
CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


“TUG OTVIENT ¥ 


Readability Level D 


Readability Level E 


“6 SNOORMIBINVE + \ 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 


AG 


6 ateeans, 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT.23 





Colorful 


Dramatic Ritual Effects 


‘ QUIET 
' FLICKERLESS 
* PORTABLE 


Se sens literater eieyle's 





City Park Avenue - Toledo 1, Ohio 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC corP. —— 











ALL AROUND ELECTRIC TESTER 
$= Shipped on Approval 


i] Tests all electrical appli- 
ances, automobile cir- 
cuits, TV tubes, etc. 
Measures A.C. and D.C. 
voltages, currents, re- 
sistance and leakage. 
Price complete including 

ite 64 RRS Bos book only $15.85. 

pped on approval. 

NO MONEY WITH 

ORDER—NO C.0.D 

Order Model 70 ‘‘on approval.’’ If satisfac- 
tory you pay $15.85 (plus p.p.) in 4 monthly 
payments. Otherwise return after 10 days 

free trial. Moss Electronic Dist. Co., Inc., 
Dept. D-432, 3849 Tenth Ave., N. Y. 34, 7 Y. 


- 
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YOURS. . . for the asking 


The Journal’s advertisers offer very prac- 
tical ideas for the teacher who watches 
for them. Some of the advertisers offer 
material for which you must write directly. 
If you use the convenient coupon below 
for ordering several items, your name will 
be passed on to the advertisers, who will 
send you the material. 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

8. Posture Posters Set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Co.) 

10. Brochure on Summer Studv in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “inservice” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plan for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

15. Colorful 17 x 22” Map of historic 
U. S. Trails illustrating the titles of the 
American Adventure Series and brochure 
concerning this corrective reading pro- 
gram. (Wheeler Publishing Co.) 

26. Five Point Protection for Athletes in 
Action. Illustrates the important safety 
features built into Athletic Glasses. Shows 





CAMP STAFF WANTED 


Minnesota Boys’ Camp, June 24th to August 
18th — All evpenses—salary, commensurate 
experience skills. Counselors (single) cabin 
duty. Horseback. Sailing. Riflery, Photog- 
raphy, Tennis, Canoeing, Campcraft and 
Nature Lore skills desired. Married Couples: 

#; any combination of wife as nurse. dietitian, 
or secretary and husband riflery. swim- 
ming or craft’s director. Write to Gene H. 

ss — 7720 Country Club Court, St. Louis 
» Mo. 





The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30—August 9, 
courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board and room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 





Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


why these glasses which are specially de- 
signed for rough treatment protect athletes 
all over America. Available in quantities. 
(Benson Optical Co.) 


28. Catalogs, describing hundreds of les- 
son sheets in the form of pre-printed sten- 
cils, now available for high school sub- 
jects including Science, English, Social 
Studies, Mathematics, and Guidance. Cat- 
alog for each subject, shows diagrams, 
maps, drills, tests, and discussion guides 
available in stencil form ready to be run 
off on your school duplicator. (The Cebco 
Co.) 


47. Folder on “Origins of New England” 
tour, summer 1958. A Study Course on 
Wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European Tours 1958. Indicate which 
folder is desired. (Arnold Tours) 

52. Charts of brick and other clay prod- 
ucts in full color. Fine bricks are authen- 
tically portrayed in many colors as well 
as Acoustile, the clay masonry unit with 
built-in sound control. Available to school 
superintendents, school board members or 
anyone interested in school construction. 
(Central Engineering and Investment Co.) 
67. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1958. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

79. Webster Number Line. A special 
teaching device which can be used by 


‘ teachers to clearly show pupils all the 


basic arithmetic steps: addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. It is de- 
signed to be tacked or taped above the 
chalkboard and is a perfect device for 
helping teachers lead boys and girls to see 
that arithmetic has meaning and is actu- 
ally challenging and enjoyable. (Webster 
Publishing Co.) 

88. Folder describing two bus tours to 
Mexico in the summer of 1958. The day 
to day itinerary is outlined, with the high 
points of each stop. (Louis Bultena) 

89. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog of film- 
strips for all major study areas. For de- 
tails on obtaining a copy of an 88-page 
lesson plan book “Success in Language 
Arts” see ad in this issue. (Society for 
Visual Education) 


‘ilnniinaiiaaaitnaii: Ube  * Coupon 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


89. 90. 91. 92. 93. 94, 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 


15. : 28. 47. 52. 67. 


Available in 
School year 
of 1957-58 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


95. 100. 3. 8. 10. 14 
79. 88. 105. 


90. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 


90a. “You're a Young Lady Now,” is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 
90b. “Very Personally Yours” is an illvs- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and older, 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
movie by Walt Disney Productions and 
other teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Educational Department) 


91. “How to Catch a Cold.” a 16mm, 
sound and color film, teaches youngsters 
‘cold prevention in 10 delightful minutes 
of Walt Disney fun. Available free (ex- 
cept for return postage) on short term 
loan. Also send for free set of 6 color post- 
ters featuring highlights of the film. A spe- 
cial teaching aid for grades 2, 3, and 4—“I 
Promise Common Sense,” a health plecze 
for the children to sign and keep is ava'l- 
able free in quantity. (Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Educational Department) 


92. Strong Super Trouper brochure ce- 
scribes a simple, easily operated direct 
current high intensity are spotlight for ve 
in large theatres, auditoriums, and aren.s. 
(The Strong Electric Corporation) 


93. Self-Improvement Personality Test jor 
drivers and non-drivers from the outstard- 
ing new driver education text book “Youth 
at the Wheel.” Also a circular listing tities 
in school shop, home economics, and arts 
and crafts. (Bennett Books) 


94, France, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads) 


95. Wonderful Wyoming Package. Con- 
sisting of 4-color, 32-page “Wyoming 
Wonderland” listing Wyoming vacation 
highlights by area; the factual “Wyoming 
Historical Handbook”, the “Wrangler” 
and the “Comic Book” are all picture- 
filled, map-filled factual presentations of 
Wyoming history, culture, geography; an 
official State Highway Map; the “Wyom- 
ing Accommodations”, which lists every 
motel, hotel, dude ranch, resort, lodge, 
campsite in the State. (Wyoming Travel 
Commission) 

100. Information on planned and guided 
tours of Chicago, arranged for groups of 
students and others visiting Chicago in a 
group. (Chicago Hosts, Inc.) 

105. Army Occupations and You. A well- 
indexed handbook (312 pages) of the 
Army’s ten occupational areas, with re- 
lated civilian jobs. Designed to help young 
people plan their careers. Intended for 


guidance counseling work with students . 


and reference for both. (Department of 
the Army) 





106. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. An over-all view of the problems 
of military guidance, with many practical 
ways of incorporating military guidance 
services and practices into the high school 
guidance and educational program. Wéit- 
ten primarily for principals, counselors, 
coaches and teachers. (Department of the 
Army) 
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Title—‘Hogs, Ax Handles, 
ond Woodpeckers’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—“Hogs, Ax 
Handles, and Woodpeckers” is the strik- 
ing title of a 12-page booklet produced by 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators which gives answers to ques- 
tions on the quality of American educa- 
tioa: Why Russia beat us into outer space, 
and just how far we should go in com- 
paring Soviet education with ours. 

The nutty title comes from a story of 

traveler thru the Ozarks who stopped 
to watch a herd of hogs scrambling in 
one direction and then another. “Derne- 
dest thing I’ve ever seen,” exclaimed a 
native mountaineer. “For months I’ve 
called these hogs to feed by pounding the 
feed trough with an ax handle. Then a 
few days ago a bunch of woodpeckers 
landed here and started pounding on 
every dead sycamore around. I’m telling 
you, it’s drivin’ my hogs crazy.” 

fhe publication is aimed to help ad- 
ministrators and teachers answer the 
flood of questions about our schools 
which are being raised by the noisy crop 
of sputnikpeckers—some with good inten- 
tions to constructively criticize the schools 
and some with evil intent. 

A reaffirmation of faith in America and 
the American school system, the booklet 
attempts to tell why ax handles can still 
drown out the sound of woodpeckers. 
Booklets are available from the AASA, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
at $1 per dozen, $8 per hundred. 


‘dow to Teach Teachers’ 
Is the Question 


CHICAGO—The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education marks 
the 10th anniversary of its founding at its 
annual meeting in Chicago, Feb. 20-22. 
What constitutes a proper program for 
the education of teachers will be the 
theme of the opening session. Differing 
points of view will be presented by 
Stephen M. Corey, dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Paul 
Woodring, professor of psychology, West- 
ern College of Education at Bellingham, 
Wash. 


Mitchell Urges Schools 
To Study Job Needs 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—U. S. Labor 
Secretary James Mitchell wants the pub- 
lic schools to “align themselves more 
closely to future manpower needs.” This 
means that schools should study the kinds 
of jobs which local industry will have 
open within the next five to ten years and 
then prepare young people thru business, 
vocational, and apprenticeship programs 
to step into those jobs. 

Secretary Mitchell recently called 50 
educators to Washington to discuss this 
problem. Now Mitchell is urging that edu- 
cators hold state-by-state conferences on 
future employment needs and how schools 
can help provide the skills which industry 
will require. 
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READING ROAD TO 
SPELLING 
For Grades 1-3 
Features a more natural way 
of teaching spelling by the 


z d Word-Group Method with all 
an em prove words grouped according to 


ease and effectiveness of 


teaching and learning. 


Develops understanding and 
use of words in story context. 


language arts 


Teaches pupils capitalization 
and punctuation. 


3 olin rogram Provides abundant review and 
P 4 P 4 testing activities in spelling and 
related language-usage skills. 


® Contains a complete Guidebook 
program for each grade. 





Write for details. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


fi 
~ EN 


7 Crack trains of the French National Railroads depart 
throughout the day from Paris to all the wonderful 
regions you’ll want to visit during your European trip. 


The rustic splendor of Normandy; the pictur- % é ny 


esque Loire Valley; the rugged Brittany coast 
and the gay and glittering Riviera. 
And you’ll enjoy every minute of your trip. 
. French trains set a standard for punctuality 
comfort and courtesy, and the meals 
served are truly fit for 
a gourmet. 


TICKETS MAY 
BE PURCHASED 
BEFORE YOU 
LEAVE THRU | Please send Name 
YOUR TRAVEL | me free 
AGENT OR AT | illustrated Address 
ANY OF OUR booklet 
OFFICES. I France.” City 
































WASA Cautions Schools 
To Avoid Crash Program 


MILWAUKEE—The Wisconsin Associ- 
ation of School Administrators at their 
annual meeting, Jan. 23-24, in Milwau- 
kee, adopted a resolution urging the local 
school districts “to avoid a crash program 
in science and mathematics which tend to 
weaken the other areas of the curriculum 
such as the humanities, social sciences, 
and languages.” 

The Association also recommended the 





placing of “all areas in Wisconsin in a 
high school district,” and an increase in 
aids for vocational training in the schools. 

In the area of research, the Association 
supports the statewide program of educa- 
tional research and encourages members 
and interested laymen to attend the first 
Wisconsin Citizens Conference on Educa- 
tional Research to be held in Madison in 
March. 

Ludwig Petersen of Portage was chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee. 
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POSITION 


Halls in June or September, 1958. 
preferable age 35-55. Must enjoy and 
people is essential. 


sibilities for advancement. 


Hall, Madison 10, Wisconsin. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 
Assistant Head Residents: Openings will be available in the Women’s Residence 
Duties: Counselling students regarding personal and academic problems, advising 
student organizations, encouraging a good social educational program. Must live in. 


Desirable Qualifications: Gracious, mature, well adjusted women in good health, 


students. Group living, camp counselling, teaching, or other work with young 


Starting Salary: $4,000 a year plus living accommodations and meals. Twelve 
month appointment, one month vacation, teacher’s retirement benefits. Good pos- 


Write To: Mr. Lee Burns, Assistant Director, Division of Residence Halls, Slichter 


OPENINGS 


have ability to get along with college 








Postindex Sc 


Over 57 Years of 
12 South Carroll Street 





Wisconsin Student Records 


— ow 


THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply you immediately with the latest school 
office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records easier, more 
efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain adequate space 
for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplishments, attendance, 
and family history, Our Postindex School Records provide an efficient method of record- 
ing health, dental care, and physical education records of the student. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


© Madison 3, Wisconsin 


hool Records 


Service to Schools 














Extra sturdy all-metal frame 
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ZG Ytop-ball tested safety 
a precision lenses 






Expansible, adjustable 


“Glass-Gard"’* headband other players 


*Copyright 
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Protect those eyes...get 


senson’s ALL AWER/CAW ™ atutetic ciasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
@ a wise investment in eye safety 


“Cushion Fit” shock absorbent r your prot ion, loo’ 
Ls rubber nose piece Fo y P ection, 10 K for the 






Ends and temples 
covered to protect 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 
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AeA trademark on the lenses of 
every pair of genuine 
ALL AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 


See your eye doctor 


Benson's & 


Medical Arts Building « Minneapolis 















Classroom Teachers Plan 
Conference, March 27-29 


INDIANAPOLIS — The North Centra! 
Region of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers has scheduled a 3-day con 
ference at Indianapolis, Mar. 27-29, ac- 
cording to Mary Ruth LaMay, regional 
director. It opens with a_ specially 
arranged visit to the Indianapolis Public 
Schools the afternoon of Mar. 27 whic) 
precedes an evening meeting of confer- 
ence leaders. 

The first general session will be ad 
dressed by Vivian Powell, president of 
the Department, on the topic, “Quality 
Teaching—Keystone to Progress.” The sec- 
ond general session will consider the sul 
ject of professional salary scheduling wit) 
Edith Luedke of Milwaukee, secretary cf 
the Department, as chairman. 

“Legislation—What Can I Do” is the 
subject for the third session featurin: 
James McCaskill, executive secretary cf 
the NEA Legislative Commission, as con- 
sultant, and a panel including Robeit 
Wyatt, executive secretary of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association, and_ repre- 
sentatives of the teaching profession and 
the legislature. 

On Saturday morning Margaret Steven- 
son, executive secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, will 
address the conference which will be fo!- 
lowed by group discussion on the subject, 
“What Can We Do About This Back 
Home?” 

The banquet speaker for the closing 
session Saturday evening will be T. M. 
Stinnett, executive secretary of the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 





Ju Memoriam 


Mrs. Ray M. Streeter, 55, of McFar- 
land, an English teacher at Madison East 
High School for the past 11 years, died 
Jan. 25 at her home after a long illness. 
Mrs. Streeter, the former Harriet Jaeger, 
was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1924 and _ received her 
Master’s degree from the School of Jour- 
nalism in 1935. 

* & © 

J. Howard Murphy, 54, superintendent 
of the Central Colony and _ Training 
School now under construction at Madi- 
son, died Dec. 23 at a. Madison hospital. 
He was superintendent of schools at New 
Holstein, Rice Lake, and Chippewa Falls 
before becoming superintendent of North- 
ern Colony and Training School at Chip- 
pewa Falls. Murphy has served as presi- 


dent of the Fox River Valley School-’ 


masters Association, secretary-treasurer of 
the Wisconsin City Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the WEA Retire- 
ment Committee. He was a graduate from 
the University of Wisconsin and received 
his Master’s degree from the University 
of Minnesota. 
& & © 

J. W. Fogo, former principal of the 
Waterville Union High School at Arkan- 
saw, passed away at his home at St. 
Cloud, Minn., Jan. 9. 
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No Name Calling 

It was a little girl’s first day at school 
ind the teacher was making out her regis- 
‘ration card. 

“What is your father’s name?” asked the 
eacher. 

“Daddy,” replied the child. 

“Yes, I know, but what does your 
nother call him?” 

“She doesn’t call him anything. She 
ikes him.” 

*  & 

The trouble with many people in trying 

imes is that they stop trying. 


Sound Reasoning 

Teacher: “Really, Johnny, your hand- 
vriting gets worse all the time.” 

Johnny: “Gosh, Miss Jones, if I wrote 
my better you'd find fault with my 
spelling.” 


Be Prepared 

A bobby soxer hung around the desk 
the librarian diffidently until the latter 
isked: “Is there any particular book 
youre trying to make up your mind to 
sk for?” 

The young one blushed and whispered, 
‘Do you think I could borrow ‘Scouting 
for Boys?’ ” 


Artistry 

“With a single stroke of the brush,” 
said the school teacher taking his class 
thru the art gallery, “Joshua Reynolds 
could change a smiling face into a frown- 
ing one.” 

“So can my mother,” said a small boy. 

*# & © 

More and more we're learning that we 

can’t tell a book by its movie. 


A Real Surprise 

The father, passing thru his son’s college 
town late one evening, thought he would 
pay his son a surprise visit. Arriving at the 
son’s fraternity house, he rapped on the 
door but was unable to rouse anybody. 
Then from a second floor window came a 
sleepy voice. 

“Whaddyah want?” 

“Does Steve Jones live here?” said the 
father. 

“Yeah,” replied the voice. “Bring him 
in, 


No Wonder 

Small boy, scowling over report card, 
to his dad: “Naturally I seem stupid to my 
teacher, she’s a college graduate.” 


Free Speech 

Jane: “Do you believe in free speech?” 

Mary: “I certainly do.” 

Jane: “Then may I make a long distance 
call on your telephone?” 

* & & 

Inflation: A state of affairs when you 
never had it so good or parted with it so 
fast, 

* @ @ 


Credit or condemnation for the jokes on 


‘these pages is hereby given to those 


magazines from which they were stolen. 
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TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS 
and MATHEMATICIANS — 


Are they in your classes today? 


With results of Stanford Achievement 
Test and Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests you can identify these 
promising students. 

Write for full information on this spe- 
cial use of Stanford and Otis tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
JAMES W. FARREY, Wisconsin Representative 


Publishers of many standardized tests for assessment of human resources. 














See. - « THE 1958 EDITION OF 


Making Sure of ARITHMETIC 


MORTON e GRAY e SPRINGSTUN 
SCHAAF e@ ROSSKOPF 


Builds upon the sound foundations and basic strengths 
that have given this leading arithmetic program an 


unequaled record of classroom success. 


Sets new standards in format and illustration, thor- 


oughness of presentation, and simplicity of language. 
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Silver Burdett Company 


4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


Representatives: 
U. M. JOHNSON JOE E. LITTLE 


U. M. Johnson Joe E. Little 
146 Sixteenth Avenue 616 Washington Street 
North Hopkins, Minnesota Jefferson, Wisconsin 


























Only The TEACHER 


Can Find and Inspire Our Vitally 
Needed Scientists of Tomorrow 


They will be few—and perhaps far 
between—but they will pass through 
your classroom, year after year. The 
search must start now, in every grade 
level from 4 through 12. 


These Science Filmstrips will help you 
find children with the needed poten- 
tial qualifications. 


#1750 Osmosis 

#1501 The Cell 

+1763 What Is Heat? 

+1526 What Is Matter? 

#1605 Simple Machines 

#1745 What Is Humidity? 

#1534 The Story of Plants 

+1829 The Frog and You 

#1569 Classroom Projects With 
Plants 

+1566 Peacetime Uses of Atomic 
Energy 

#1830 The Compound Microscope 

#1755 Thermometers—Centrigrade 
& Fahrenheit 

+8592 The History of the Measure- 
ment of Length 

#1764 How The 4-Stroke Cycle En- 
gine Gets Its Power 

#£1620 Tornadoes—A Meteorology 
Lesson 


For TEACHERS and 
ADMINISTRATORS Only: 


+1550 Pattern For Improvement 


The story of a 4-year science curricu- 
lum, planned and developed by a 
group of science teachers. This pro- 
gram is now in successful practice. It 
challenges the interest of superior 
students, encourages the progress of 
slow learners, and develops the ‘‘At- 
titude of Inquiry”’ in all students. The 
filmstrip is ready for presentation to- 
and discussion by- teachers, curricu- 
lum committees, administrators, school 
boards, parents, and other interested 
adults. It will show them a complete, 
successful Science Program, ready for 
adoption and use in your school. 


Each Filmstrip, including Teach- 
er’s Guide 


Any 8 Filmstrips, in Attractive 
File Box 


Full Preview Privilege—Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc. 


Producers of VEC Weekly News Filmstrips 
2066 Helena Street Madison 1, Wisconsin 








International Reading 
Confab in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE—Reading for Effective 
Living’ has been chosen as the theme for 
the Third Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Reading Association in Mil- 
waukee, May 9-10, according to Arthur 
Schoeller of the School of Education of 
the University of Wisconsin at Milwau- 
kee. He and Walter B. Senty of the State 
Department are co-chairmen of the Con- 
ference. Meetings will be held at the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, and the Conference 
Headquarters will be located in the Hotel 
Schroeder. 

The programs are being planned to fit 
the interests and meet the needs of sev- 
eral gronps—teachers at all levels (includ- 
ing college), supervisors of reading and 
general supervisors, school administrators, 
parents, and others interested in the teach- 
ing of reading. Each of these groups will 
find stimulation and gain information on 
current practices and issues in the use of 
reading for effective living. Sections are 
also being arranged for those who are spe- 
cifically interested in remedial and clinical 
teaching as well as those who are par- 
ticularly interested in the vision problems 
of children. 

Additional information and _ registration 
instructions may be obtained from the IRA 
office, 5835 S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, 
Ill. 


‘Where Do We Go From 
Here?’ Teachers Ask 


CLEVELAND-—The National Council of 
Mathematics expects a record turnout of 
more than 1,600 persons at its 34th an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland, Apr. 9-12. 

Where do we go from here in the 
mathematics curriculum? is expected to be 
the number one question asked by teach- 
ers, principals, administrators, and lay 
citizens attending. 

Leading special discussions on the place 
of modern math in the high schools and 
elementary schools and giving direction 
on the most common problems will be: 
Howard F. Fehr, president of the Council; 
Morris Kline of New York University; 
S. S. Cairns of the University of Illinois; 
H. J. Ettlinger of the University of Texas; 
Howard Raiffa of Harvard; and John G. 
Kemeny of Dartmouth. 

Reports from foreign teachers will pro- 
vide an international viewpoint on needs 
and methods. 


Educational Gold Mine 
Opened for Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A $5 million 
pot of educational gold is being placed at 
the disposal of the nation’s high school 
and college mathematics and_ science 
teachers next summer reports Edpress 
from the nation’s capitol. Benefactor is 
the National Science Foundation, which 
will sponsor 108 separate institutes at 104 
campuses thruout the country. Some 5,000 
high school teachers and 250 university 
instructors will be able to take advantage 
of the offerings. 








Attend Summer School 
in 


the HIGH ROCKIES 





FULL SUMMER SCHEDULE 


8 Weeks—June 9-August 1 


Two Four Week Sessions 
June 9-July 3 
July 7-August | 


Four 


June 9-June 20 
June 23-July 3 
July 7-July 18 
July 21-August | 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and Master | 
degrees and Certificate of Advanced Study. | 


Two Week Sessions 


(Eleven 
Special 
Workshops) 


SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 


25th Anniversary 
August 9-August 22 


Earn 3 to 15 quarter hours credit. 


Rullesi 


A Shekel cs s Hf 





shops, 
Write 


Music Camp. 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


GUNNISON, COLORADO 





» Work. | 











available for SUMMER EMPLOYMENT! 


10,000 POSITIONS 














The Summer Employment Directory 
contains the names and addresses 
of employers, from coast-to-coast, 
who need additional help during 
the summer months. Over 1,000 
organizations, at their request, have 
been listed in the directory. 


Wide Variety To Pick From 


Dude Ranches Summer Resorts 
Summer Camps _ Hotels 
National Parks Industries 

and many, many more! 


Specific positions listed clearly 
under most organizations. New 
1958 edition available now in lim- 


ited quantity. Send NOW 


for the valuable 


price $3.00 


TO: National Directory Service, Box 65, 
Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1958 Summer Employment 
Directory No. 16. 1 enclose $3.00. 


Name 





Address. 





UPL i cicceve ..Zone....State... 
“(please print) 


EMPLOYMENT 
DIRECTORY 
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Mrs: Kathryn Bostrom, Phillips 
Maynard R. Graham, Hudson 
O. L. Loop, Superior 

Stella Pederson, Eau Claire 


Marie Acker, Menasha 
Mrs. Myrna Barr, Neenah 
Albert Erlebacher, Sheboygan 


Sam J. Paynter, Wausau 









































Nominees for 


NEA Convention Delegates 


DISTRICT IV 


Ronald C. Jensen, Kenosha 
Patricia Twohig, Fond du Lac 


DISTRICT V 


Howard C. Koeppen, Platteville 
Henry C. Rowe, Beloit 


DISTRICT VI 


Elden H. Hunter, Milwaukee 


VILLAS 


ONEIOA 


Di. 


PORTAGE WAUPAC A 











DISTRICT 
Zz 





ROCK 





SHAWANO 


OUTAG AMIE 


EF F ERSON BBVAUKE SH: 


‘Toysrerer 








WEA Executive Committee Districts 
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The district nominees for WEA 
delegates to the NEA conven- 


tion at Cleveland, June 29- 








July 4, appear on this page. 





WEA members of each district 


may vote for two of the 





persons nominated from their 





respective districts. Write 








the names of two on the 





district ballot in which you 








reside. Adhere to district 











boundary in voting. Consult 











map. 











Cut off the entire ballot strip 








and send it to the WEA 


Executive Secretary, 





















404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin, so that 
he will receive it not later 
than March 12, twelve 


o clock noon. 


The WEA Executive Com- 

mittee in December authorized 
payment to delegates of first- 

class roundtrip railroad fare | 
from their homes in Wisconsin | 
to Cleveland and $90 for 


living expenses. 


Ballot is on reverse side of 


this statement. 





Be Sure that the Delegates 
for Whom You Are Voting Are | 


Nominees in Your District. 














Be Sure to Cut Off This | 
Entire Ballot 
















Vote For2 In 
Your District | 








3, 
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TO THE WEA 


THIS LINE. 








Note: Remember that only the ballots 
which are received in the office of the 
WEA Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, by March 12, 12 | 
o'clock Noon are counted. That date IS 
the deadline. 








WIS. — 


MADISON 


INSURANCE BLDG., 


EK SECRETARY, 


ENTIRE BALLOT 


SEND THE 


-CUT ON 


CURRICULUM COMMENTS ... 
(Continued from page 16) 

and in between, can be advanced, 
but the question is one (like other 
curricular issues) that must be de- 
cided in each school. Each faculty 
has the responsibility of planning its 
own curriculum, of launching its 
own sputnik into an orbit between 
the restricted confines of earth and 
the vacuum of deep space. 


Recent Curriculum Publications 


“Home, School, and Community Expe- 
riences That May Be Integrated with the 
Various Units Suggested in the Guide for 
Home Economics in Wisconsin Schools”, 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison: 1957. 107 p., 
mimeo. 

“Portfolio on Reporting Pupil Progress,” 
Shorewood Public Schools, Shorewood. 
(Contains forms, teacher’s guide, parent’s 
guide, and a conference guide. ) 

“Curriculum Planning thru Inservice 
Programs,” Harold Spears, Prentice Hall, 
1957, 350 p., $4.50. 

ARTHUR ADKINS 


A DEAN’S FIRST YEAR ... 
(Continued from page 18) 
(tomorrow, usually) and would like 
to address the student body on the 

matter of...” 

And finally the ninth month came. 
The mother of a prospective student 
was driven to inquire, after an hour 
long discussion of the merits of our 
institution and those of her daughter, 
“Just what do you do here?” I mod- 
estly referred to my title. “Yes,” she 
answered, “but what do you do?” 
I could not answer. For 36 weeks 
I had galloped wildly from pillar to 
post, and I could not explain my 
activity. Then, not long ago, a parent 
requested that her daughter’s room- 
mate be chosen from those freshmen 
who would study hard in the new 
academic year and the cycle began 
its second turn. 

I have recorded these adventures 
for the edification of all deanly fig- 
ures who may have begun their own 
first cycle. They have my sympathy, 
those who have no formulas, and 
they have my interest, those who 
find it as fascinating, stimulating, 
and challenging as I. 


Forty years ago I chose teaching 
as my profession, believing that no 
profession could be more enjoyable 
or useful. I am even more strongly 
of that belief today. 

Wa ttTerR R. AGARD 
Professor of Classics 
University of Wisconsin 





SUMMER STUDY in 


sy SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. : 














STUDENT TOURS. 
OF CHICAGO 


Completely planned and guided by special- 
ists. We meet your class on arrival and have 
reliable escorts for you for the duration of 
your visit. 

SEE MORE — SAVE TIME — SAVE MONEY 
You plan your transportation to Chicago; we 
plan the rest—hotels, meals, sightseeing, and 
entertainment—from suggestions we submit 
to you. Write for complete information. 


Chicago Hosts, Inc. 








8 South Dearborn Street Chicago 3, Illinois | 








Summer 1958—70 Days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavic 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, anc 
Ireland. A low-priced, different kind of trip for th« 
young in spirit who don't want to be herded around 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Box S) — PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 








MEXICO 


A 30-day guided tour for teachers and their 
friends, summer 1958. Price: $345.00 includes all 
lodging, transportation, tips, 20 meals, bull-fight, 
deep-sea fishing, etc. A luxury tour at an econ- 
omy price. Write: Dr. Louis Bultena, 1706 Cam- 
pus, Cedar Falls, lowa. 








TRAVEL RIGHT 


Europe—Request reservations NOW (W) 
Check choice and mail today. 
. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [] 
. Conducted tour folders—Europe [] U.S.A. 1 
. Origins of New England Tour Jun, 23-Jul. 4 () 
“*A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes 
and Write 


| __ARNOLD TOURS 73, Newbury St. 


Boston, Mass. —_!} 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher reie 9 ngarsg distribution, 
and beautifully designed ks. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y 


























SOUND FILM RENTAL SERVICE 
SIX CATALOGS FREE UPON REQUEST 


1 Entertainment 4 Protestant Religious 
2 Industrial 5 Catholic Religious, Entertainment 
3 Educational 6 Free Films for Groups 


ROA’S FILMS 
1696 N. Astor Street * Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
nake money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks | 
ir a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. | 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-N, 7464 Clark Street, 


Chicago 26, Illinois. 





PROFITS 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 


























TEACHERS! 


ANATIONAL SERVICE sericient, reliableand 


personalized service for 
AL B E RT teachers seeking profes 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 


Teachers Agency Albert management for 


ae G three generations, 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


— CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 
Member N. A. T. A.—38th Year 

















Would you like to explore today’s won- 
derful teaching opportunities? Then, write 
us for your enrollment blank—it may well 
prove to be a passport to your dream job. 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 














Member Association of Commerce 
Headquarters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Bolex, Hasselblad, Kodok, 
Leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Realist, 
Wollensak, Zeiss; and all standard brands. 
DEarborn 2-2300 


6 S. LaSaile St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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“Quick, Teach The 

















—Flannery in The Evening Sun, Baltimore 


For High School Teachers... 


LESSON 
SHEETS 
from 
PREPARED 
STENCILS 


Now YOU CAN use 

low-cost CEBCO Masterguide pre- 
printed stencils to run off lessons, maps, 
diagrams, drills, tests, etc. in needed 
quantities right on your own school 
duplicator. All CEBCO study material 
is carefully planned and prepared by 
experienced classroom teachers to cover 
high school work in 


@ SCIENCE @® MATHEMATICS 
@ ENGLISH @ SOCIAL STUDIES 
@ COLLEGE ENTRANCE & GUIDANCE 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS | 








Hundreds of individual 
CEBCO Masterguide 
stencils are now avail- 
able in each subject. For 
complete information 
and prices, write today 
for FREE illustrated cata- 
logs covering the courses 
you teach. 





CEBCO Master- 


guides are used 

inover4000 Batwa a:feeR yyy rng 
high schools Dept. M, 104 Fifth Ave. 

; New York 11, N.Y. 
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An endless variety of different 
wonders to enjoy...to remember. 
Easy on your budget, too. 
Come by plane, train, or car to the 
Cowboy State where your vacation 
becomes an always-treasured 
adventure! 


PLEASE PRINT 


FREE... WYOMING 
aitpie) tier GaN, |+)-lele] 4 


Wyoming Travel Commission | 

Room T-1, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. | 

Please send your complete “Vacation | 
Packet” to: | 

Name 

Address : : I 

City & State ee 


—— ee ee ee 
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Our Holding Power 


® Annually the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association publishes a pamphlet entitled, 
“Ranking of the States.” In the 30 tables comparing 
various factors in education, Wisconsin is rated first in 
the public school holding power with 90.1% of the high 
school graduates in 1953-54 as a per cent of the eighth 
grade enrollment in 1949-50. The national average is 
62.7% and the lowest is 40.22. 

The research is in response to many letters to the 
NEA asking how the public schools of one state com- 
pare with those of another. The NEA admits that no 
“exact and completely valid answers” can be provided 
by any agency for “no one has been able to analyze, 
assign appropriate weightings to, and summarize in a 
meaningful way all the complex factors that must be 
considered in placing value on a state's system of 
public education.” The NEA concludes, however, that 
such statistics may throw some light on the educational 
quality of any state. 

Since no research has been made on the subject we 
shall not try to guess why Wisconsin leads in reten- 
tion, is above the national average in some of the com- 
parisons, and trails in some. Many of the tables in the 
pamphlet reflect neither the quality of education nor 
the extent of education of the population. 

On the favorable side we can point to the number 
of selective service registrants disqualified in each 
state. The per cent of selective service registrants dis- 
qualified by mental and physical tests in Wisconsin ties 
with New Hampshire for eighth place with a percent- 
age of 4.6%. Montana heads the list with as few as 2.5% 
rejections and is followed by Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Washington, North Dakota, and Oregon. The national 
average is 17.5% and the highest poeeninge of rejec- 
tions is 44.9%. 

For the number of days schools were in session in 
1953-54, Wisconsin with an average of 178.1 ranks 
slightly below the national average of 178.6 days. But 
our ranking of 10th in the average number of days 
attended per pupil enrolled speaks well for the schools 
themselves, the parents, or the enforcement officers. In 
1954-54 the average number of days attended per 
pupil in Wisconsin was 160.8. 

Naturally, we are pleased to announce our top posi- 
tion in holding power in high school, but before we 
point to that fact with too much pride, let us take a 
look at our comparative position in other areas. For 
example, the average salary of classroom teachers in 
Wisconsin for 1957-58 is below the national average 
by $145, the national average being $4,520 and the 
Wisconsin aver rage $4,375. This below average of sal- 
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aries is reflected in the professional preparation of 
teachers in the state. Wisconsin ranks 27th of the 37 
states reporting in the number of elementary schoo! 
teachers with four years or more of college preparation, 
The state has a percentage of 51.1%, while Arizona 
leads with 98.3% of its teachers college prepared. 

It is a common American practice to point out areas 
in which we excel, and we are privileged to join in 
that practice. However, in doing so, let us not forget 
that there are other areas in which there is room for 
considerable improvement. 


Look Out, Teachers ! 


@ Warning has come from the Credit Union Nation:'! 
Association for teachers to be on the alert for financ 
companies which flood the state in the spring with cir- 
culars telling teachers that a sum of money has bee 
set aside for their specific use. To obtain the loan a’! 
the teacher has to do is to sign the note accompanyin; 
the letter and return it to the company. By return ma‘! 
the teacher will receive a check for the amount. 

It is very easy for the teacher to get the money bu 
the exorbitant interest rate makes it considerably mor: 
difficult to repay. In some cases interest rates are « 
high as 3% on the first $150, 214% on the amount 
between $150 and $300 and 34% on the amount above 
$300. If the teacher will only add up all the interest he 
would pay under those circumstances he will find that 
he has spent, in many cases, as much as three times 
the interest for a similar loan with the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union. 

Why do teachers patronize outside loan companies 
charging excessive interest rates when they can get 
loans from their own Credit Union at ordinary rates 
of small loan companies? We asked our Credit Union 
manager that question and got these answers. |) 
Teachers don’t know about their own Credit Union 
which was established in 1931 to serve teachers need- 
ing small loans. 2) Teachers sometimes do not check 
the interest rates they are paying elsewhere and so 
borrow money most conveniently offered at the time of 
need. 3) Teachers feel that borrowing money is a sign 
of their own inability to budget their income, and so 
by securing loans from outsiders no one in the state will 
know anything about it. 4) Teachers fear that the fact 
they borrowed money from the WTCU would become 
known to their administrator and school board. 

For the teacher's benefit they should become 
acquainted with the services offered by their own 
Credit Union sponsored by the WEA. Before making 
any loans they should compare interest rates charged 
elsewhere with those of the WTCU. Teachers should 
also realize that borrowing money and paying interest 
for the use of the money for a specific time is often 
good business. Rather than pay carrying charges for 
articles bought on time-payment, it is often more eco- 
nomical to borrow money from a bank or loan institu- 
tion charging a moderate rate of interest and pay cash. 

There are 1,209 teachers in Wisconsin who are share- 
holders in the WTCU, and 559 who borrowed from 
the Credit Union during the course of a year. They 
have found the service prompt and economical. If you 
need money, why don’t you inquire? 
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